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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
De MM aah 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 331, 1898. 
RECEIPTS IN 1898, 





$4, 101,925.85 


Premiums, : 5 , 
Interest and rents, . . ; . . : . ‘ . : : : 942,648.40 
Total receipts, . : : a peaater ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ - - $5,044,574.25 
ne IN 1898. 
Death claims (less $28,150 re-insurance), ; $1, 272,679.71 
Payments on death claims setunas in instalments, ‘ ° : . ° 13,777.98 
Matured endownients, 4 : : : i 229,496.00 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, ; ‘ : : : ‘ 566,170.68 
Surrendered and canceled policies, . . . : : ‘ : 496,718.95 
Total payments to polleybeebders, ‘ 4 $2,578,843. 32 
Commissions, salaries, licenses and state fees, medical examinations, printing and advertising, { 
postage and miscellaneous expenses, ; ; Z 867,260.96 », 
Taxes on real estate, reserves, premiums, and war revenue tax, ‘ 2 A 3 : ‘ 74,424.56 
Expenses on real estate, ot ekg : : ° ‘ : : : : ° ; 12,500. 21 
Re-insurance, . . . ‘ cs 51,341.09 
SF Se . . é 68,066.88 


Profit and loss, including $46,477 premiums ‘on securities ecm 


Total disbursements, $3,652.437.02 


ASSETS (MARKET want. ea 
; $8,248,271.08 


First mortgage loans on real estate, . 3 : a 
Loans secured by collateral, ° Teyser ea ; . 245,400.00 - 
Loans secured by assignment of Company s policies, : F ; s 1,833,681. 37 
United States bonds . «tt pity) Figen awie ch eae 128,250.00 
Massachusetts State bonds, rae gece ty tie See : 100,000.00 
City, County, Township, and other bonds, ‘ é ;. " 1,418,573.12 
Railroad bonds, . ee . : ‘ : 6,011, 373.75 
Gas and Water bonds, F ° > ° ; . ; : = > 214,570.00 
Railroad and other stocks, . 5 S . : ® é x 643,250.00 
Bank stocks, : : E 76,600,00 
Real estate (ledger value) , ‘including home office building, ‘ ‘ se 499,577.45 
Premium notes on policies in force, 5 712,966.82 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve charged i in liabilities), ; 556,970.04 
Interest and rents due and accrued - $7,490. 485 ; accrued but not due 

$277,906.65), Seer 285,397.13 
Cash on hand and in banks, : ; a sat : : , - 1,069,567.51 

Total assets, ‘ . Birat : athe, ; 4 s c . $22,035,448. 27 
; ie : 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%, $19,674,532.00 
Reported death losses, and matured endowments it in process of adjustment, Ss 109,721.00 





oc a of installment policy death claims not yet ™. ; ; a ee 156,561.77 
Unpaid dividends due and to become ~ 2 ae x 3 128,389.63 
Premiums paid in advance, ° ; ; 5 6,740.71 

Total liabilities, . 5 2 ; x 4 ‘ ? = x 20,075,945.11 

Surplus, December 31, 1898, ‘ ‘ : . ; : ‘ ; z $1,959,503. 16 
Number of policies issued in 1898, 9,330, insuring, ~ . $20, 477,850.00 
Seaher of policies i in force December 31, mem 47, 768, insuring (including st arb 

-  $115,678,483.00 


reversionary additions), 





Mass., January 17, 1899, 


Springfield, 
The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 
1898, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under the supervision of the under- 
signed, and the securities and balances as shown have been personally examined by us and found to be 


correct. s a HYD) 
cs REDFIELD, Auditors, 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, Sy C. NEW 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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1840. 


Incorporated 1849. 





LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 








1890. 


Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1899. 
CASH CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks Pia eget - 
Railroad Bonds shi * 
United States Bonds ey ae 
Miscellaneous Bonds ne as 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 

Reserve for all unsettled Claims 

NET SURPLUS 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 








A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, ViceE-PReEs’T, 
H. M. GATES, Treas 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’T. MANAGER. 





$ 146,591.02 


288,571.83 
53,265.54 
131,000.00 
752,790.00 
84,275.00 
675,545.00 
2,154,670.00 
401,700.00 
93,750.00 
92,500.00 


$4,774,658.39 





$1,500,000.00 
1,449,756.71 
228,332.28 
1,596,569.40 
$3,096,569.40 


SANFORD J. HALL, Sec’y, 
W. J. MACKAY, Ass’. SEc’y. 


W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’r. MANAGER. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T. MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States, 
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5 PII PLISIISSS 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


CONTAINS a THACKERAY TREASURE- 
TROVE. With sketches by Thackeray. 
M. Bontet de Monvel, By TH. BENTZON (Mme. 
Blanc). Illustrated. The Novelsof William Black. 
By AGNES REPPLIER, Sidney Lee’s Shakespeare. 
By Dr.W. J. RotFe. The Creator of Wonderland. 
By J. L. G. Illustrated. 
A frontispiece portrait of W. D. Howells and Miss 
Mildred Howells, by St. Gaudens, never before 
published, and many other interesting and rare 
iNustrations, reviews and special articles, In 
‘‘The Drama ’’ will be found a portrait of Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, and the latest portrait of M. Victorien 
Sardou, from a photograph presented to Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury a few weeks ago. 


Twenty Cents a Copy. 


a nt it i ds i di i i iit 


OFFICE, 27<29 W. 23d St., New York. 





‘* THE CRITIC \ong since took rank as the toremost literary paper in America.”’-—New York Times. 


>—THE CRITIC—= 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, ART AND LIFE. 


JosErH B, GILDER, 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER, 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF THREE MONTHS ON RECEIPT OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Published for THE CRITIC COMPANY, i, c. p. puTNAM’s sons, 


Peery eee vee 


t Editors. 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


wit contain more THACKERAY DRAW- 
INGS, and a portrait that no patriotic 

American can afford not to own. 

There will also be illustrated special articles of 

permanent literary value. 


LIL ILISIIIISISIISISS 


A 


“‘I must congratulate you on the first monthly number 
of The Critic, 1 have just read it through—every word 
of it. It is all good stuff—and seventeen of the pictures 
I want to keep.”"—Hon. John Hay. 


‘“No paper that I receive seems to me to possess so 
completely the readable quality as The Critic.’—Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of The Review of Reviews. 


‘Two Dollars a Year. 


NEW YORK. 
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Sacred Songs No. | 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
56 | ,OOO Copies Sold in 2 Years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns Series. 
226 Songs with music, 


ONLY $25 PER 100 COPIES. 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. sia Cait." 
CASH PAID FOR OLD BOOKS 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., N. Y 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














REPRESENT A PAPER 322.705. 22.,,20. 
a ae Prhe American Builder, Chicago. 


| ARTICLES BY THE LATE 
NELSON DINGLEY. 


THE INDEPENDENT Will send on receipt of 25 cts. any one of the 
following articles by Mr. DINGLEY, published in its columns: 


**WHY VOTE FOR McKINLEY ?”’ (October 8, 1896.) 

‘*THE PROPOSED TARIFF.’’ A. Reply to Some of Its 
Critics (May 13,1897.) : 

“THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN OCEAN MA- 
RINE.” (April 7, 1898.) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St.. N. Y. 


sone (¥é3 Pr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON'S 
zene Pencils 


Graphite 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. Je 














ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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(FOURTH THOUSAND.) 
Some Marked Passages 


And Other Stories; by Jeanne G. Pennincron, Compiler 
of “ Don’t Worry” Nuggets ‘‘ The stories are of a curious inter- 
est, strong, clear, often pathetic, even tragic, and not without a 
subtle humor which adds to their attractiveness.”—Brooklyn 
Citizen. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


(SEVENTH THOUSAND.) 


“Don’t Worry” Nuggets. 


Selections from Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, and Browning. 
Compiied by Jeanne G. Pznnincron. ‘ Hardly a paragraph 
that does not bring a new sense of strength and comfort,””—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Corded Cloth, gilt top, 40 cts, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, - - 47 E. 10th Sf., New York, 





HOTELS. 













The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR. & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 


Sore EYES Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EYE 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


A Weekly Newspaper, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription: $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any partot 
a Single Copies, 5 Cents. 












to a su 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 


~ LADIES 


Write ¢o-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, a powder to shake into your shoes. It makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy. Cures Corns, Bunions, 
Chilblains, Aching, Swollen, Smarting, Hot, Callous, 
Sore and Sweating Feet. Thirty thousand testimonials. 
All Drug and Shoe Stores sell it, or by mail, 25c. Ad- 
dress for sample, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N. Y. 





WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 








is a revelation to one who has not made it, anda 
double pleasure to those who have enjoyed it, 

The way to go is by the New York Central Lines 
—you have the choice of a dozen routes and the 


quickest and most comfortable trains, 


For a copy [of the ‘‘ amg” | of Modern Railwa: 
one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Travel,’”’ send 
assenger Agent, 














FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
80 days’ trip, fifteen days 1 / 
Hpi, avout * WEST INDIES. 
meals and stateroom. 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
BERMUDA. 
This id commodi hotel first 
por vermn,cieulara, cte-addrens, Done Ars week in December 
BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURIN 
EUR OPE. Profs. Morris, Mac Watters and hae J poe 
Bosto: niv Schoo 
booked for summer 
FRANK B. CRAWFORD, A.M., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
and E b> } 3 
save Feb. 4, tor. Nile and Pale 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steam-.-- 
BERMUDA — weekly. Frost unknown. Ma-- 
; @ laria impossible. 

the tropics. 
For further particulars apply to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y- 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
es HOWR, Hamilton, Be 
n, Bermuda, or 
m Uni 
tour. Limited number; members with satisfactory introductions 
HOLY LAND: 
t for Europe monthly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
day for transportation, 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agentn, 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
The Pri H 
e Princess Hotel. 
BRIDGE & CO, 39 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Leonard of Syracuse Univ, and others akooe “Locked tien 
received, 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 








Desks == Office Furniture. 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 





Lady Agents wanted everywhere. 





T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Fulton St., New York. 
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\ A Perfect 
Novelty Cotton Goods, ee maak 


r\ 





New materials including sheer cotton fabrics 
and mixtures of silk and cotton. 


Etamine, with insertions of Valenciennes and 


e 
sist Gail Borden 
Corded Madras, with graduated silk stripes. 
Silk Muslin,—with satin stripes,—floral and 
foliage designs. Fa le Brand 
Silk and Linen, with cord and fancy lattice 


stripe. z 
Silk Muslin,—very sheer quality, with groups 
of folded tucks. Con densed M ilk 


Silk Muslin,—in a very extensive variety of 
navy blue and white designs. APerrect Supstitute For 
50c. per yard. \ MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 

YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


Y ters ne tan 
James McCreary & Go,,| Sezer 
Twenty-third y _ semcerairereriet 


Broadway and 11th St., , STAMMERING a 

hi a i asic 

geviegsena patents Lipcading aught the dealModern alent methos 
employed. Send for circular, 


D. GREENE, 144 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 























| Opening 
of Washable Dress Fabrics 


AT “THE LINEN STORE.” 


; These goods for the coming spring and summer are now ready for inspection 
Registered Trade. and sale. The assortments are more extensive than ever before, and comprise 


lark. 


only the best class of imported goods, in the following lines: 


in Material Heavier Materials : : 
Thin Materials for Waists and Gowns. Bicycle and Golf Skirt 


for Waists and Gowns. Scotch Cheviots, and Suit Materials. 
French Organdies, Madras Cloths, Tweed Suitings, 
Embroided Swisses, Oxford Shirtings, Galatea Cloths, 
Printed Pure Linen Lawns, Linen Shirtings, Linen Ducks, 
Balsorines, Piques, White and Colored, Linen Crashes, 
Mimosas, Fancy Cotton Ducks, Linen Cheviots, 
Printed Dimities, Percales, White printed and colored 
Corded Mulls. Satin Broche Shirtings, Piques. 
Novelty Ginghams. 


ann 


Plain White Materials, Thin and Heavy. Our Annual Sale of House- 
Linen Lawns, Nainsooks, hold Linens, with exceptional 
French Organdies, Madras and Cheviots, values in Table Linen, Bed 


nei Piques and Ducks, Linen, Towels, etc., will con- 
Persian Lawns, Fancy White Cottons. ‘ ‘ kc. 
India Dimities, tinue through the coming wee 3 


RAR en rer ere eee 


JAMES TIcCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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In the Senate the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill was 
passed on the 21st by a 
vote of 48 to 6, and it now goes to the House. 
Since the beginning of the debate some fea- 
tures of the bill have been changed, to meet 
objections that were raised. Under the pro- 
visions of it the Government virtually takes 
possession of the old Maritime Canal Com- 
pany and its concession, paying a sum not 


The Nicaragua 
Canal. 
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to build and perpetually own and control 
said Canal,” and he is empowered, if he shall 
fail to obtain these, to negotiate for the con- 
trol of ‘some other canal,” or for the right 
to make one in some other place. He is au- . 
thorized to negotiate for the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The bill guaran- 
tees the neutrality of the Canal, except that 
we reserve the right to protect the waterway 
“against all interruptions.” The original 
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Maritime Co's Route 
PETERS Lull or Low Level Route 















NICARAGUA 


exceeding $5,000,000 in settlement of all the 
company’s obligations. All of the old liabil- 
ities having thus been cleared away, the 
company is to issue $100,000,000 of stock in 
Shares of $100, and the Government sub- 
scribes for 925,000 of these. The remaining 
shares are to be held by Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. Of the seven directors, each of 
these countries has one, and our Government 
appoints five. The expenditure in construc- 


. tion is limited to $20,000,000 a year. The 


President is authorized to secure from Nica- 


ragua and Costa Rica such additional con- 
cessions as will “enable the United States 





CANAL ROUTES 








route of the Maritime Company, beginning 
at San Juan del Norte (or Greytown) extends 
directly across the intervening country to a 
junction with the San Juan River at the 
point where the great Ochoa dam is to be 
built. About ten miles from Greytown are 
the three projected locks which raise the 
Canal to the level of the great lake. From 
these locks the course of the Canal continues 
at a uniform level through one deep cut and 
successive basins flooded by embankments 
to the San Juan, thence to the lake and 
across it, and then by excavation for a few 
miles and afterward through a flooded basin 
237 
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to the three locks which take the surface 
level down again to the ocean level at Brito. 
The Walker Commission prefers, for that 
part of the Canal lying between Greytown 
and the Ochoa dam, the Lull or low level 
route, which follows more closely the course 
of the river, and is eleven miles longer than 
the route on which the Maritime Company 
began its work. 





The President decide@ that 
Commissary-General Eagan 
must be tried by court mar- 
tial for his abusive attack upon General 
Miles before the War Inquiry Commission. 
The court will be composed of thirteen offi- 
cers—Major-Generals Merritt, Wade, But- 
Jer and Young; Brigadier-Generals Frank, 
Pennington, Randall, Kline and Comba; 
Colonels Haynes, Gillespie, Suter and Guen- 
ther—with Lt.-Col. George B. Davis as 
Judge Advocate. Major-General Merritt will 
preside, and the first session was ordered 
for the 25th inst. The published rumors 
that Secretary Alger would resign because 
he had been unable to procure a court of in- 
quiry before which General Miles as well as 
General Eagan would be on trial, appear to 
have no foundation in fact. General Eagan 
has submitted to the Commission an amended 
statement, in which he contents himself with 
saying that the testimony of General Miles 
as to the experimental use of “ processed ”’ 
beef was “untrue and unworthy of more 
emphatic denial.” He takes pains to declare 
under oath that Secretary Alger had noth- 
ing to do with the beef contracts. Chief 
Surgeon Daly, whose report concerning the 
beef was a part of General Miles’s testimony, 
has been subjected to a severe examination 
by the Commission, a member of which in- 
formed him that he was on trial. He de- 
clined to accept this definition of his relation 
to the proceedings. It appears that Surgeon 
Daly analyzed a portion of the beef which 
was in bad condition and which he thought 
had been subjected to a preserving process, 
and found indications of borax and salicylic 
acid. He was Chief Surgeon with General 
Miles. The Commission virtually reproved 
him for having reported his opinions about 
the beef to the Commanding General while 
in Porto Rico rather than to Surgeon-Gen- 


The Army’s 
Beef. 
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eral Sternberg or Commissary-General 
Eagan. At the suggestion of the Commis- 
sion a portion of the substance (a residuum 
obtained by boiling the beef) which Surgeon 
Daly had analyzed was given to Professor 
Clarke, the chemist of the Geological Sur- 
vey. His analysis clearly disclosed the pres- 
ence of borax and salicylic acid. 





Concerning the policy to 
be pursued with respect to 
the use of the revenue col- 
lected at Santiago, conflicting reports are 
published. Dr. Castillo, who came to Wash- 
ington with General Wood, assured the peo- 
ple of Santiago by cable that this revenue 
would be retained and expended in the prov- 
ince. Secretary Alger told a Senate commit- 
tee on the 20th that the Government would 
not interfere with General Wood’s plans for 
making public improvements. From San- 
tiago comes the news, however, that orders 
have been received from Governor-General 
Brooke, directing that no part of the cus- 
toms revenue shall be expended without his 
permission, and that the pay for work on the 
sanitary improvements shall hereafter be ra- 
tions, instead of money. General Wood, re- 
turning to Cuba, will call upon Governor- 
General Brooke in Havana. Testifying be- 
fore a Senate committee, he said that in his 
judgment 50,000 American troops would be 
needed in the islands for some time to come. 
Cubans complain because our Government, 
apparently for convenience, has employed 
the Spanish Bank of Cuba to collect taxes in 
the island. The bank did this work for 
years under a concession from Spain, and 
has an elaborate collection system which 
cannot be quickly duplicated. It is alleged 
that its collections have been characterized 
by favoritism and injustice. The military 
authorities at Havana, as well as the new 
municipal officers, have protested against 
the employment of the bank by our Govern- 
ment, and it is predicted that some other 
agency will be used. Plans for the invest- 
ment of much American capital in Havana 
and elsewhere have been made. One syndi- 
cate now controls the Havana street rail- 
ways and ferries, and is negotiating for sim- 
ilar franchises in other cities. Another 
has devised a project for controlling the en- 


The Situation 
in Cuba. 
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tire output of tobacco. The erection of a 
fine hotel in Havana, at a cost of $2,000,000, 
is under consideration, and options for the 
sites of apartment houses and banks have 
been procured. 





Notwithstanding the alarmist 
reports that have been com- 
ing, supported to a degree by 
dispatches to Madrid from General Rios, in 
‘command of the Spanish troops in the Philip- 
pines, the situation there seems to be very 
much more quiet. There are no signs of 
‘trouble at Iloilo, where affairs are going on 
satisfactorily, the officers of the American 
‘ships and the insurgents fraternizing freely. 
In Manila also there is more of confidence 
and many people who had moved out of the 
city are returning to their homes. General 
‘Otis has suppressed a newspaper on com- 
plaint of the German Consul for publish- 
ing an article alleging that the German resi- 
dents were giving pecuniary assistance to 
the Filipino cause, and there seems to be 
increasing recognition of the positiveness if 
mot sternness of American rule. General 
Rios apparently looks upon the situation 
with somewhat of pessimism. He says that 
‘the insurrection in the island of Mindanao 
is increasing, and that Mohammedan fa- 
natics are trying to incite a holy war; also 
that the island of Cebu is in full revolt. In 
this connection the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany announces that telegraphic communi- 
eation with the islands of Panay, Negros 
and Cebu is temporarily interrupted. With 
regara to the release of the Spanish prison- 
ers in the Philippines the Washington Gov- 
ernment, according to dispatches from Mad- 
rid, has given notice to Spain of its inten- 
tion to secure it if possible. The transport 
“Grant” with the Fourth Infantry and a 
battalion ‘of the Seventeenth left this city 
last week for Manila via the Suez Canal. 


Quiet in the 
Philippines. 





The revolution in this inland re- 
public seems to be more serious 
than was at first suspected, and the end is 
not yet. Its chief cause can be traced to 
the rivalry existing between the principal 
cities of the republic. Bolivia at one time 
enjoyed three capitals—La Paz, Sucre and 
Oruro, but generally the first two cities 


Bolivia. 
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were occupied as the seat of government 
alternately. Recently the Chamber decreed 
that Sucre should henceforth be the per- 
manent capital, and this so excited the 
anger of the citizens of La Paz that they 
withdrew their representatives from 
Congress as well as their Minister of 
Finance, and proceeded to make the depart- 
ment of La Paz into an autonomous State. 
It has already chosen its own functionaries 
and barricaded the town, and is now await- 
ing developments. President Alonzo has 
despatched an army of 2,500 men to La 
Paz, and altho he has come to within a few 
miles of the barricade, he is waiting for re- 
inforcements before attempting a decisive 
engagement. The foreign consuls at La Paz 
are attempting to act as mediaries between 
the Government troops and the insurgents, 
but they have not yet been able to prevent a 
preliminary skirmish. It may be interesting 
to add that the standing army of Bolivia is 
composed of 2,000 troops and 1,000 officers. 
The troops are armed with Mauser rifles 
and the artillery has twenty Krupp guns. 
Two million people comprise the total popu- 
lation of the republic, of whom about two- 
thirds are Indians. 





Spanish politics attend on the 
United States Senate. So long 
as the treaty is under discussion 
in Washington nothing is to be done in 
Spain. The Cabinet holds its position on 
suffrance; the Cortes remains uncalled; the 
Carlists are possessing their souls in such 
patience as may be, and the whole country 
is getting ready to accept the inevitable. 
Whether this is to be quietly or not remains 
to be seen, but it is thought that the long de- 
lay may not be disadvantageous for the in- 
terests of peace and good order. At the 
Cabinet Council during the week the Min- 
ister of Finance desired to resign, but yielded 
to the persuasions of. the Premier, who rep- 
resented the necessity of the ministry ap- 
pearing intact before the Cortes. So far as 
can be learned, the Cortes will be summoned 
within a very short time after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate. This is recommended by the Minist2r 
of Foreign Affairs on the ground that the 
Senate “may yet introduce modifications 
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into the treaty in the articles dealing with 
the Philippines.” The purpose seems to be 
to hold the consideration of any such modifi- 
cation in the hands of the Cabinet. As for 
outside matters the reports increase that the 
Government intends to ask the Cortes to 
sanction the sale of the Caroline, Pellew 
and Marianne or Ladrone Islands, on the 
ground that the country is unable to provide 
the necessary naval and military forces to 
protect them. The lull in politics has given 
opportunity for the country to receive the 
ashes of Columbus. The coffin arrived at 
Cadiz on the 17th and was transferred to the 
cathedral at Seville, where it was opened. 
closed and reinterred with great ceremony. 
The contents of the coffin were seen to be 
about thirty bones and some ashes, not 
enough really to set at rest the discussion as 
to whether the remains of the great discov- 
erer are really now in Seville or in the 
cathedral of Santo Domingo. The report 
in Santo Domingo is that Columbus, deeply 
hurt at the treatment he had received, de- 
sired that the chains in which he had been 
brought back a prisoner from the West In- 
dies be buried with him in his coffin. No 
such chains appeared in the Seville coffin, 
and the next step in order is the examination 
of the coffin at Santo Domingo. 





: At last it looks as if the chaos 
The Liberal in the Liberal ranks in Eng- 
Leadership. 
land was coming to an end. 
According to reports, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been invited, informally in- 
deed but not the less actually, to lead the 
party in the House of Commons, and has in- 
dicated his acceptance. He is not a new man, 
being now over sixty years of age, and hav- 
ing been before the public for a number of 
years. He is said to be not an orator, but 
a good debater and a capital administrator, 
one who attracts friends rather than repels 
them, and who will gather around him the 
different elements of the party. 
succeed in 


If he can 
this, it will be recognized on 
every hand as a great adyantage. His course 
will be somewhat difficult from the fact that 
John Morley has definitely withdrawn from 
active and responsible participation in the 
councils of the party. The reason he gives 
is “the prevailing spirit of jingoism and im- 
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perialism.” This is, however, criticised in view 
of his thorough indorsement of previous posi- 
tions taken on this same question, and for 
his saying only two years ago at Glasgow, 
“I am for a safe England, a strong England, 
a just England, a right-doing England; and 
the bigger the better.” Sir William Har- 
court’s opposition is looked upon as not seri- 
ous in view of his joining the tribute to the 
Sirdar for the civilizing result of the Sudan 
campaign. In this same connection it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Chamberlain has spoken 
very clearly of the foreign policy of 
the Government, welcoming the chang- 
ing tone on the part of France and 
declaring that if France really desires 
an amicable settlement of difficulties Great 
Britain will meet her more than half way. 
He instances particularly the Newfoundland 
question, and intimates that any valid 
French rights there may very well be bought 
off by concessions somewhere else. This, 
however, was before the announcement of 
the Egyptian convention, and the reception 
given to the first statement as to that is not 
altogether encouraging. 





The French appear to be getting 
ready to accept the verdict of the 
Court of Cassation, whatever it may be, and 
that whatever is more and more widely 
understood to be a verdict of acquittal. The 
Figaro publishes an appeal to all friends of 


France. 


justice and peace to do so, and gives as sig- 
‘natures to it the names of a large number 


of members of the Academy and of the In- 
stitute. While there has been bitter debate 
in the French Chamber and General Mer- 
cier condemns Dreyfus, reasserting that the 
bordereau was his work, and ex-Premier 
Meline denies with heat that he was aware 
of the Henry forgeries and assails revision, 
still the Government has been repeatedly 
supported, and a motion presented by the 
Premier that the whole matter be shelved 
for a month was carried by a vote of 422 to 
74, perhaps the most significant fact in the 
whole discussion, altho it did not prevent 
another Dreyfus debate four days later. For 
a time there was considerable interest 
aroused by the formation of a League of the 
French Fatherland, under the auspices of M. 
Brunetiére, the well-known littérateur. As 
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at first announced, it seemed to gather all 
the leading literary lights of France in de- 
fense of the army, but no sooner had the 
list been published than letters came in in 
numbers protesting that the use of the names 
was unjustifiable, and when thoroughly re- 
vised the list is seen to include merely a num- 
ber of Orleanists and well-known opponents 
of the Republic. . Already it has lost all 
force. The resignation of M. Quesnay de> 
Beaurepaire has lost all significance, and the 
papers are even discussing whether he has 
not suffered serious mental weakness, 
speaking of him as inclined to be misan- 
thropic, ete. So far as the relations between 
France and England are concerned, M. Paul 
Cambon, the Ambassador at London, has de- 
clared that there is no feeling of hostility 
toward the English in France; that neither 
the French nor the French Government de- 
sire war, but that the press of both countries 
has exaggerated the friction growing out of 
the Fashoda incident. 





There are many indica- 
tions that the hostility 
alleged to be felt by 
Germany toward this country is not as 
severe as has been claimed. Ambassador 
Andrew D. White has repeatedly denied the 
charges, and has again affirmed that in truth 
German merchants interested in trade with 
the Philippines have been among the most ar- 
dent advocates ot American rule. He refers 
to one especially, who not only urged the 
matter upon Mr. White himself, but also 
went to Paris and saw various members of 
the Peace Commission, urging upon them 
the necessity of establishing American sov- 
creignty in the islands. Still more recently 
Americans resident in Munich are reported 
to have decided to send to Washington a 
protest against the anti-German speeches 
made in Congress, affirming that there is no 
animosity against America in Germany. 
The flurry with regard to Samoa seems 
likely to subside, the German Government 
having announced its determination to stand 
by the ‘Treaty of Berlin and disavow any 
actions by its representatives should they 
appear to be contrary to that treaty. These 
various reports have apparently given added 
impulse to a movement said to have been 
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started in Cologne for a direct cable be- 
tween Germany and the United States, and 
a decision by a German news-gathering 
concern to establish an agency in this city. 
According to the report, it is hoped by secur- 
ing direct communication in this way to 
counteract the influence of the anti-German 
press. 





The final step has been taken and 
British authority is not merely 
practically but actually supreme 


British 
Sudan. 


- from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 


Hope. A convention was signed last week 
between Lord Cromer and the Khedive’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs by which the en- 
tire Sudan from Wady Halfa, south and west 
indeterminately, are placed under joint 
Egyptian and British rule, Egyptian for- 
mally and British actually. With the sole 
exception of Suakim, on the Red Sea coast, 
where the Egyptian flag flies alone, the 
Egyptian and British flags are to fly together 
along the whole coast of the White and Blue 
Nile, throughout Bahr-el-Ghazal, south to 
Uganda and west as far into Darfur and 
Wadai as the British choose, possibly, even 
probably, to the shores of Lake Tchad. The 
authority over this entire region is to be 
vested in a single man, appointed by Egypt,’ 
but approved by England, and he is to be 
removed only by Egypt with the permission 
of England. He has absolute power to 
make, alter or abrogate by proclamation 
laws, orders or regulations for the good 
government of this territory, and for the reg- 
ulation, holding, disposal and devolution of 
property of every kind situated within it,. 
the only restriction being that every such: 
proclamation must be notified to the agent 
of her Britannic Majesty at Cairo and to the: 
President of the Khedivial Council. No: 
Egyptian law. decree ar enactment here- 
gfter made.or promulgated is to apply to. 
any part of this territory save by the proc- 
lamation of the governor-general; even the 
jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals is limited 
by its boundaries. No special privileges of 
trade are to be accorded to any one or more 
Powers; import duties shall not be levied 
on goods from Egyptian territory, but may 
be levied on goods from elsewhere. The 
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whole territory is to be under: martial law 
until the governor-general proclaims  other- 
wise. No consular agents shall be. allowed 
to reside within it, except as Great Britain 
gives her previous consent. Importation or 
exportation of slaves is absolutely pro- 
hibited, and the Brussels act in respect to 
the import, sale and manufacture of fire- 
arms, ammunition and distilled or spirituous 
liquors is to be specially enforced. As was 
to be expected, the announcement has cre- 
ated a storm of protest in France, and it is 
expected that the Sultan will object. That 
the storm will have serious effect or that 
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candidate. The election was a most exciting 
one, and there were so many indications of 
disturbance that the British and German 
warships were ordered to make a demonstra- 
tion. Each party claimed that the other 
acted dishonorably, and on the announce- 
ment of the decision in favor of Mataafa pro- 
tests were filed. The case, as in accordance 
with the law, came before Mr. Chambers, 
the Chief-Justice of the island and an Amer- 
ican. The chief ground apparently was not 
that Mataafa had not been elected, but that 
he was ineligible to election on the ground of 
the conditions imposed upon his return to 
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SAMOA, THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


the protest will avail anything is not con- 


sidered probable. British rule 
Sudan and Egypt to stay. 


is in the 





Ever since the death of Ning 
Malietoa there has been trouble 
in Samoa. Under the Berlin 
Act the King is to be chosen by election. 
Three candidates appeared: Malietoa Tanus 
and the well-known Mataafa and Tamasese. 
Mataafa, it will be remembered, was a 
friend of the deceased King, and took the 
jead in a revolt nominally in favor of Malie- 
toa, when he was deposed by the Germans, 
who undertook to put Tamasese on the 
throne. On the restoration of Malietoa, 
Mataafa was exiled, but was permitted to 
return a little time since on condition that he 
would take no part in political affairs. Not- 
withstanding this. he presented himself as a 
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Samoa. In due time Mr. Chambers returned 
his decision to the effect that Mataafa was 
ineligible, and that Malietoa Tanus was the 
lawfully chosen King. Thereupon, accord- 
ing to reports, the German representative at 
Apia not only refused to accept the decision, 
but encouraged Mataafa in resistance. The 
latter broke open the doors of the court 
house and brought the president of the munic- 
cipal council, a German, to the public square 
g@ 2nd appointed him as Chief Justice. The 
British and American representatives then 
interfered and, aided by marines, expelled 
the German, and reopened the court with 
Mr. Chambers in office. There are other re- 
ports to the effect that the three consuls 
have issued a proclamation recognizing the 
provisional government set up by Mataafa. 
Until further details come it is impossible 
to know exactly what has happened. 








CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


Unitep States AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


I REGARD the election of Chauncey M. De- 
pew as a member of the United States Sen- 
ate from the State of New York for the next 
six years as a very fortunate event for the 
people of the State and of the Union, and as 
-a most fitting sequel to his long career as u 
truly public man. It is an open secret that 
this great honor has been within his grasp 
‘before, if he had been so situated as to 
be willing and able to accept it, and that 
public office of still more exalted character 
has in former years been tendered to and de- 
clined by him. 

His fitness for the office and duties of Sen- 
ator will be universally recognized, and, as 
he was the spontaneous and unanimous 
choice of the Republicans in both Houses of 
the Legislature, [ believe him to have been 
also in the same way the spontaneous and 
unanimous choice of his party in the 
State. To explain this universal note 
of approbation is not difficult, for one 
who has been familiar with his long and 
very interesting life. 

As an orator, he stands in the front rank 
among the English speaking peoples. The 
holding of great office lends artificial, 
but inevitable weight to the utterances 
of any orator in any country, but, of 
the men who have relied, and been obliged 
to rely, for the effect of their words upon 
their own personal character and weight, 
it will be hard to find any man any- 
where, who, out of office, has achieved such 
a reputation and become so generally known 
and approved as Mr. Depew. So familiar 
are his name, his physique, his features, his 
cast of mind and style of utterance, to all 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENY? that it 
would be superfluous to attempt any descrip- 
tion of them. 

It is quite impossible for a man to have at- 
tained by accident the position he held in the 
world before this last honor fell upon him; 


and he certainly contributes as much honor 
to the office as the office confers upon him. 

What is, perlaps, not so generally known 
is the combination of personal traits which 
have contributed quite as much as his 
eloquence to his standing and renown, 
and I would place very high in the list 
of his personal qualities a rarely happy 
and delightful temperament, which has been 
worth everything to him in his rise to fame. 
I have seen him and heard him on almost 
countless occasions, and have hardly once 
known him to be thrown off his balance, 
and when a man speaks before all sorts of 
audiences on every possible subject, as he 
has done, this is a great and commanding 
virtue. 

The heart is as great a factor as the head 
in the make-up of this distinguished man. 
He is the soul of good fellowship, and in- 
spired by genuine good will toward his fel- 
low men.’ This has led him to respond, pos- 
sibly more freely than a calculating prudence 
would have dictated, to the demands that 
have been made upon him for almost con- 
stant appearance upon the platform; but to 
offset this disadvantage it has given him 
that geniune love of speaking to public as- 
semblies, which I believe is very rare indeed. 
He is one of the few very prominent speak- 
ers whom I have ever known who never 
seemed to shrink from the task assigned 
him. This same trait has also accounted for 
the extent of his personal acquaintance with 
his fellow citizens, in all parts of the State 
of New York particularly, in which he excels 
any other man. Other public speakers are 
known through the press, tho personally 
known to but few; but Mr. Depew, while 
always a favorite with the press, has 
in person visited every corner. of the 
State, and all the people know, or 
think they know, him personally, and have 
learned to value and regard him as a friend 
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and favorite. I believe he actually enjoys 
the personal acquaintance of more men in 
the State by far than any other of its 
citizens. 

Another advantage that Mr. Depew has 
enjoyed and availed himself of is that, while 
he has been engaged in great and absorb- 
ing business pursuits, these have not in 
the least interfered with his avocdtion 
of public speaking. The lawyer engaged 
in active practice, the clergyman respon- 
sible for the conduct of the affairs of a 
large parish, the man of letters pursuing lit- 
erature for a livelihood and for fame, or- 
dinarily finds the preparation and delivery of 
occasional addresses to be a serious addi- 
tional burden, but with Mr. Depew it has not 
been so in the least degree. 

And I regard it as a part of the good 
fortune which his selection as Senator 
brings to the ‘State that in the last 
forty years he has been called upon to 
study, and to instruct and entertain the peo- 
ple of the State upon, almost every subject 
of public concern. The delivery of such oc- 
casional addresses involves a degree of re- 
search and preparation, which, to one not ac- 
customed to it, would be found to be sur- 
prisingly large. And it was no mean tribute 
to Mr. Depew when a public man and pro- 
found thinker, who was not long ago called 
upon to deliver an address on a great educa- 
tional occasion, having searched for and 
read all the principal addresses of a like 
character that had been delivered by others 
on similar occasions, pronounced that the 
best that he found among them all was 
one by Mr. Depew. 

Thus our new Senator is a thoroughly 
equipped man, and, if he is able to devote 
to the great public questions that are com- 
ing before the Senate, the same degree of re- 
search and attention that he has exercised 
on the more general and miscellaneous sub- 
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jects which have heretofore occupied his at- 
tention, he will take his place in the front 
rank of senatorial debaters. There never 
was a time in the history of the country 
when a grander career was open to a new 
Senator qualified and equipped as this man 
is. The rules of etiquet that prevail in the~ 
Senate may at first restrain him from any 
leading part in its debates, but that will 
give him the better opportunity to prepare 
for the discussion of the wonderfully inter- 
esting and important questions that are now 
crowding upon the country, of which he is. 
sure to avail himself. 

But. speech is by no means the most 
potent element of infuence in the Senate. 
Some Senators who never speak exer- 
cise more potent sway there than its. 
most renowned orators; and Mr. Depew 
he were struck dumb, would still make him 
an extremely valuable Senator: I mean his 
unfailing sweetness of temper which noth- 
ing can ruffle, and his genial and friendly 
disposition, which, when brought to bear 
upon his fellow Senators, will tell with tre- 
mendous effect, and make him as important 
a factor there as he has always been in 
business and personal affairs. 

His sound views on the momentous ques- 
tion of the currency and the public credit, 
and his fidelity to the right of property, 
which, as Mr. Webster well said, is the cor- 
nerstone of free government are well known, 
and his immediate succession to a Senator 
who held the opposite views on these great 
questions, and so failed fairly to represent 
the views and the enormous interests of his. 
constituents, must be regarded as a signal 
event in the history of the State. 

I bespeak for him a life of great enjoyment 
and of still greater influence in his new ca- 
reer. 


New York Ciry. 





THE PRAIRIE ROUTE TO THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF ITS TRIALS AND DANGERS. 


BY 


WE all knew it to be long. Measured by 1 
foot rule on the map it was 800 miles from 
Ashcroft, B. C., on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, to Glenora, on the Stikeen River. 
and those of us who had some experience 
with trails knew that at least 200 miles 
more should be added to make up the actual 
distance traveled by the pack horse. Nat- 
urally those “‘ booming ”’ the trail had print- 
ed a map with no perceivable mountains, 
and with very few crooks and turns in the 
path. It was called “the Prairie Route” by 
some newspapers and “the poor man’s 
route” by others. Forty days would be am- 
ple time to allow for the trip. 

From the reports of poetic surveyors the 
trail traversed ‘a gently rolling valley be- 
tween the coast range on the west and a 
parallel span of the Rocky Mountains on the 
east. With two-or three cayuses,” this 
imaginative person went on, “one can go 
the entire distance with the utmost enjoy- 
ment. Berries, fish and game will almost 
‘supply the larder.” Other writers of allur- 
ing pamphlets spoke of the “ beautiful prai- 
ries, where the peavine and bluejoint stood 
high as a horse,” and under the power of 
their words one could see the caribou can- 
tering up the hillsides and hear the wild 
geese gabble on the lake. 

In my own article, published in McClure’s 
Monthly last February, concerning the route 
I quoted the best authority I could secure, 
but took care to emphasize the length of the 
trail and probable need of extra funds to 
insure comfort. As I had a knowledge of 
trails in several of the Rocky Mountain 
States, I gave myself no uneasiness about 
the roughness or length of the route. The 
one question of feed for my horses troubled 
me, and I wrote again and again to local au- 
thorities to get a definite idea of the earliest 
date on which it was possible to find grass. 
Some said April 15th, others the 1st of May. 
I secured my outfit at Ashcroft (after a 
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sharp wrestle with tricky horse dealers) and 
made the start on May 3d. 

I had four horses at the start, with two 
weeks’ supplies which took me to Quesnelle 
on the Fraser River, 220 miles north. We 
wade this trip in ten days. It is a fine stage 
road, with ranches or road houses from ten 
to fifteen miles apart. There was no grass 
for the horses, and we were obliged to stable 
them for nearly the entire distance. The 
road, which rose to a high plateau and passed 
througha black-pine forest, was excellent and 
much traveled by freight wagons. It was 
filled also with men tramping to the Cari- 
boo mines. Italians in groups of four or five 
plodded along, the possessions of each group 
loaded on one or two small cayuses. Others 
carried all they had on their backs and shot 
small birds for meat. 

This part of the trail was very pleasant. 
I rode a splendid saddle horse, and all my 
animals were stabled at night. I had a 
warm waterproof tent, my companion was 
a good cook, and we jogged along smoothly. 
The cranes flew by overhead, their bugle 
cries recalling my youth on the Iowa prai- 
ries. The ducks ahd loons made the lakes 
clamorous with their sport. Flights of hum- 
mingbirds (at Soda Creek) and songs of 
robins and sparrows, and the sight of ex- 
panding leaves and flowers cheered us with 
the hope of abundant grass. 

At Quesnelle the wagon road ended. From 
there on the only track was a trail, that is, 
a narrow path like a cowpath, in which 
horses must walk in single file. The next 
“eating house” was Hazelton, 360 miles 
away. At Quesnelle the first rumors of 
trouble were to be heard. One or two men 
who had been over the trail said, “ You can’t 
make it in twenty days. Feed will be 
searce at this time of year. You want to 
look out for poisonous weeds, too.” 

I bought a fifth horse and took on supplies 
for thirty days. The trail, for a time, was 
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good, but feed continued scarce. In climb- 
ing the divide between the Fraser and the 
Blackwater, we found a good trail, but the 
only grass was a coarse water grass on the 
margin of little lakes, and the soft “sour 
grass’ which grows under the black pines. 
We crossed the Blackwater on a bridge, 
climbed the high bank, and pushed on for the 
Muddy River, which we ferried by the help 
of two “ Siwashes” or carrier Indians. 

After a week’s travel in this barren, mo- 
notonous pine forest we came upon Tchincut 
Lake, a glorious vision after being so long 
buried in woodlands. All that fancy would 
have it Tchincut was. Beautiful grassy 
shores, great mountains in the background, 
pine-clad islands round which the water 
sparkled, it was like some of the American 
illustrations to Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.” 
It seemed some six or eight miles in length 
and four or five in width. Possibly it was 
larger. 

Here was the first feed we had seen. Pea- 
vine and other “ vegetables,” as Babcock, 
my partner, called them, and some actual 
grass. The sun shone, the flowers waved in 
the soft west wind and the horses fed in 
plenty for the time. It was the perfection 
of camping. It was all that the pamphlets 
had promised, but we left it and plunged 
once more into the black pines, where grass 
was sparse and of the poorest quality. At 
the Nechaco, 180 miles from Quesnelle, rain 
came and stopped us. It rained long and 
hard, and when we “hit the trail” again it 
was to splash for miles in mud and water. 
This was my first surprise. I had under- 
stood that the trail passed through a “ semi- 
arid country,” but, as Babcock said, “ For 
a semi-arid country, this rain is wet.’ 

The trail was bad, but the land was beau- 
tiful. It was radiant spring all around us, 
sunlit foliage, birds singing, cheery blooms 
filling the wind with sweetness, robins and a 
sort of thrush (new to me) singing cheerily. 
Fraser Lake was even more beautiful than 
Tchincut. With bolder shores it might. serve 
as a background of illustration for Cooper’s 
novels, but every stream was roaring wild 
and every bottom was flooded. All day our 
horses waded and lunged through the mud, 
and feed was difficult to find at camping 
time. We began to come upon dead and 
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abandoned horses, which warned us to be 
careful how we treated our own faithful 
ones. 

As we. neared the,Bulkley the trail grew 
worse. We toiled from five o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night and could cover 
only twelve or fourteen miles. Once we had 
a horse in a quicksand creek and nearly lost 
him. 'To cross the Bulkley flat took five 
hours. We swam the Bulkley. twice. We 
worked at “ brushing in” for several hours. 
at one place, mid-leg in water, covered with 
mud and sweat. We carried our packs. 
across dangerous bridges and trees fallen to 
form foot-bridges, half submerged in rush- 
ing water. . 

On the 7th day of June we began to de- 
scend the valley of the Bulkley and feed 
was plenty. It was superb weather. Roses 
were in bloom in miles and in millions, 
strawberry blossoms lit the grass, which 
was fetlock deep, and streams were clear and 
beautiful, but the mosquitoes were appall- 
ing! They made the beautiful landscape of 
no avail. Had it not been for our insect-proof 
tent, our netting and a salve (composed of 
oil of pennyroyal and vaseline) which we 
carried, life would have been a burden. At 
night as we lay in our tent we could hear 
them roar like a distant storm. There were 
also two varieties of fly new to me; one a 
smal black fellow and the other similar in 
size and character but orange colored. They 
Were astonishingly venomous. They made 
our ears swell up like baking powder bis- 
cuit. They ate the inside skin of our horses’ 
ears, and covered their breasts and forelegs 
with pimples. But the pennyroyal mixed 
with bacon grease knocked ’em! They fell 
away from it like shot. The trail continued 
boggy, but feed was good. We reached Ha- 
zelton after being out twenty-six days from. 
Quesnelle, thirty-eight from Ashcroft. 

The trail was lined with outfits of all 
kinds. There was “the man from Che- 
wa-wa,” with five splendid horses, and “ the: 
Big Californian ’” with twenty wild cayuses. 
Just behind came “the Dutchmen” and: 
“the Swedes,” and “the English Doctor,” 
and “the shoemakers from Lynn.’ Most 
of these I had overhauled and passed. Many 
of them came into Hazelton short of grub. 
The following doggerel verses written at the- 
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time will express fairly well the feeling of 
most of the adventurers: 


AS WE WENT DOWN TO HAZELTON. 


Six hundred miles of hill and dale, 
Six hundred miles of lonely trail; 
The tenderfeet began to quail 

As we went down to Hazelton. 


The boys afoot were lame and sad, 
The captains swearing, tearing mad; 
The horses’ very shoes were glad 

As we dipped down to Hazelton. 


The mud was black and belly deep, 
The trail was crooked, rough and steep, 
And grub was very hard to keep 

As we rolled on to Hazelton. 


Wild roses starred the way with red, 

The skies were cloudless overhead, 

But we were shy on beans and bread, 
Hurrying down to Hazelton. 


Our new hats looked the worse for wear, 
The midges burrowed in our hair— 
Mosquitoes packed the evening air 

As we plunged down to Hazelton. 


Our beards were long and full of tags, 

Our trousers worn to rents and rags, 

The horses merely screws and scrags, 
As we crept down to Hazelton. 


O Hazelton—O Hazelton! 

How far thy tinned provisions shone! 

It seemed that we were almost home 
When rattling into Hazelton. 


At Hazelton I became convinced that hard 
times were ahead. No one sie a few Si- 
washes knew anything about the trail. 
These said gravely, “Forty days to Teslin 
Lake, thirty days to Glenora, mebbe so, for- 
ty.” The Hudson Bay trader told me can- 
didly that the trail was not traveled, that 
the road men sent out to blaze the trail were 
having great difficulty in cutting through, and 
that no one knew just where the trail would 
run. The wife of the Indian agent said sen- 
tentiously, “ Gentlemen, you are explorers.” 

We girded up our loins and faced the 
longer and wilder part of our trail. All that 
had gone before was forgotten. Here was 
the real grapple. We entered the true wil- 
derness now. Having bought another horse. 
and doubled the amount of my flour and ba- 
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con, we set forth close on the heels of the 
bunch of outfits including “‘ the mules” and 
“Siwash Charley.” We swam the Skeena, 
a swift, cold, savage stream, wild and dan- 
gerous, and set off up the Kispyox or West 
Fork. This stream was~ most beautiful. 
Wild roses made banks of bloom as high as 
a horseman’s head, peavine and bluejoint 
abounded, and the banks of the river were 
lined with outfits, camping by the grass to 
rest, to recuperate their horses and to wasb 
some shirts. 

That night it rained, and the next day it 
rained, and the next day we set forth to 
climb the high divide between the west fork 
and the main fork. That ride I shall not 
soon forget. It was twenty miles to the first 
camping place, and thirty miles to feed. 
For eight hours we pushed on desperately, 
slashed by wet branches, soaked with rain, 
eaten by mosquitoes, sprawling over roots, 
wallowing in mire, leaping fallen logs, and 
slipping and sliding on slimy rocks. We 
camped at eight o’clock on a little boggy 
marsh, where our horses could only gnaw 
perilously round the edge of the morass. 
This was the beginning of our acquaintance 
with the valley of the upper Skeena. 

The week that followed had no sunshine. 
It rained nearly every day. There was but 
scanty feed, and the trail was frightful. It 
led under somber, silent, dropping firs where 
nothing moved or uttered voice. It plunged 
every few rods into bottomless quagmires 
or descended steep ravines to cross swift, 
cold and icy waters. Our horses grew thin 
and weak. In their hunger they grasped at 
every green thing and thus became poisoned. 
Their eyes grew wide, staring and glassy 
and a strange spasm attacked their throats. 
We pushed on, desperately hoping that we 
might soon cross the divide and come upon 
“the Big Prairie,’ of which we had heard 
so much. 

We walked, leading our saddle horses, 
upon which we packed part of the outfit to 
relieve the weak and poisoned pack animals. 
We toiled from five in the morning till nine 
at night. I led the way, searching for feed 
as a hunter searches for game. We camped 
regardless of our own comforts. Wherever 
we saw a clump of grass we stopped and 
let the horses crop it. We camped at night 
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in the mud or on the steep hillside—any- 
where that was best for the horses. The 
gray sky was as pitilesS as the green and 
poisonous forest. It became evident that 
we were done with smiling valleys, flowers, 
birds and joyous camping places. 

On tL2 eighth day we came out upon what 
I considered to be the head waters of the 
Nasse or Cheweox. This little meadow 
saved the lives of two of our horses. The 
sun shone for two days, and on the short, 
sweet grass the horses ate their fill and 
afterward stretched themselves out in the 
soaking sunshine, and so grew strong again, 
while we washed and mended’ and made 
ready for the sterner days to come. 

While camped here two young men with 
packs on their backs came romping down the 
trail, the first returning footsteps! We in- 
terviewed them. They were from Duluth. 
They had pushed on ahead to find the “ prai- 
rie” and the cariboo and deer country, 
and were frankly discouraged. ‘“ The trail 
is a terror,’ they said. “It gets worse as 
you go up. You come to a snowy divide and 
mountains—nothing but mountains lie be- 
yond.” 

On the strength of this report and my ex- 
perience for the week just passed, I pen- 
ciled a warning note and gave it to these 
young men to post at Hazelton. In it I said, 
“The trail is bad, the feed is short,” and 
advised men not well prepared to quit and 
take the boat down the river. I was not sure 
of our place on the map. We seemed to be 
on the Dease Lake trail and far to the right 
of the route called “the Old Telegraph 
trail.” All distances were likely to be longer 
than any man’s estimate and I considered it 
hazardous for many of the outfits I had 
passed on the way to proceed beyond Hazel- 
ton. 

The trailled up a branch of the Cheweox, 
and we fancied ourselves at last free of the 
Skeena. We climbed steadily for two days 
over a most terrible trail, mud, water, roots, 
stones, fallen logs, no feed, no sun. We 
passed above timber tine, above snow line, 
we crossed huge fields of snow under which 
streams roared, but we came to sunlight 
once more, and grass, and living things. 
Whistling marmots and galloping porcupines 
made the world less lonely, and the promise 
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of grass instead of “vegetables” set the 
horses mad with joy. 

We crossed the divide and camped at the 
edge of timber. We killed our first ptarmi- 
gan, and though I had walked over that ter- 
rible trail a distance of twenty-two miles, 
climbing 2,000 feet, I waited for the ptarmi- 
gan to roast. We said, “That ends the 
Skeena,” and next morning as we saw clouds 
crush against the high divide like baffled 
vultures, we said, ‘‘ The Skeena storms pur- 
sue us in vain.” 

Two days later we came to a swift stream 
running to the right ! It was the savage and 
sullen Skeena. We had exulted too soon. 
Three times we had climbed away from it 
only to come back at last to its grim roar. I 
have never seen a land so sullen, so silent. 
It was an empty. land. There were no 
snakes, no birds, no insects, not a singing 
cricket or buzzing grasshopper. We rode all 
day in dogged silence, with no whistle or 
song or word except sharp cries to urge the 
tired horses forward. It might have been a 
forest of bronze. It would serve well as the 
representation of the ancient Horseman’s 
conception of hell. 

New we had a change. For days we trav- 
eled high in the mountains, along marshy 
valleys, where we slumped ankle deep in icy 
water hidden by moss and grass. But it had 
this virtue—it fed our horses and allowed us 
to see the sky. The trail was indicated by 
stakes set here and there, but as to what 
waters we were reaching no one knew for @ 
certainty. The road cutters ahead of us had 
not enlightened us by so much as a word. 
They could not write, so far as we knew. 
I believed we were in the watershed of the 
Stikeen, but as the maps are all drawn “ by 
guess,” I could only guess at it myself. We 
had been on the road from Hazelton twenty 
days. Figuring ten miles per day, we should 
be within a hundred miles of Glenora, but 
our food supply was failing—toiling as we 
did gave us the most destructive appetites. 
My partner measured the food, and after 
council we began to go on rations. A cup 
and a half of flour to a meal was settled 
upon, and with an occasional ptarmigan we 
had plenty. 

We had at this time overhauled and 
passed nearly every outfit that had started 
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with us or ahead of us. The road cutters 
were only a little way on. Rob Borland, an 
old packer from Quesnelle, was one or two 
days ahead with sixty mules. As the toils 
and troubles of the trail increased three out- 
fits of us came to camp together—the man 
from Che-wa-wa and his partner, the black- 
smith (handy man) and the two boys from 
New Hampshire. There was a tacit under- 
standing as things grew blue that we would 
all sink or swim together. It was now a 
grim race with the wolf. We toiled all day 
and every day, rain or shine, to put the mud 
and rivers behind us. We held long discus- 
sions over our useless maps and the proba- 
ble distance to the Stikeen. 

The days passed swiftly. I was not impa- 
tient of delay or work, but I was tortured 
by the sufferings of our horses. No sooner 
did they partially recover from the effects of 
poisonous plants than they began to be at- 
tacked by diseases of the feet. Cancerous 


sores developed in the wounds made by the - 


stubs of fir logs lying on the trail. These 
ulcers ate their hoofs loose in some cases, 
and the sufferers were shot or abandoned. I 
had hoped to bring all my horses through, 
but one with an ulcerated foot had to be 
shot. We could not delay, could. not wait 
for wounds to heal, so there was the crack 
of a rifle in the bush, and the horses lined 
up with an extra saddle topping one of the 
packs. It was a sorrowful deed to do, but 
the only merciful way, for had we not 
passed a dead horse with head up-flung in 
the act of fighting the wolves? 

We pushed on with a certain desperation 
now. The trail improved slightly, and being 
free from the disabled horse we made bet- 
ter time. The rain continued and we were 
wet to the hips all day. The feed was poor. 
On Sunday, the 17th of July, evil things, like 
vultures, seemed to assemble to our ruin. 
It rained heavily, the mosquitoes swarmed 
upon us. Our food was nearly gone. Our 
horses were weak and hungry, and the trail 
led to a wide, swift and treacherous river— 
and, to add to the final touch of gloom, we 
did not know how far we had to travel. 
Men passed us that day with faces haggard 
with hunger and weariness. From one party 
the two strongest horses and the two best 
trailers were selected and sent on to the Sti- 
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keen with orders to ride night and day and 
bring food at the earliest moment. Others 
were living on beans and bread and travel- 
ing hard. 

My partner and myself, nevertheless, had 
a feast. We discovered that strawberries 
grew just back of our camp. They were 
very small and the mosquitoes were satanic, 
and it was raining, but we smooched our- 
selves with vaseline and pennyroyal, in- 
serted ourselves in “ slickers” and went at. 
it. At noon we had a short-cake. Just as 
we were settled down to eat it “ the German 
outfit ’’ went by, discouraged, pale and weak 
with lack of food. They saw our shortcake 
and their eyes were wistful, but they never 
halted. They did not know it was all we 
had. I presume they figured us among those 
We earned that shortcake 
with our blood, literally, and would not have 
parted with it except in case of life and 
death. ; 

We packed up in the rain and again moved 
on. This day we met the road gang return- 
ing. They had been to Telegraph Creek, 
and were now taking the back trail. The 
boss was anxious to have me understand 
that he had done the best he could and that 
the fault lay with somebody else. The rea- 
son why he had not left some message on the 
“blazes” of the trail was that he did not 
know where he “ was at” himself. He had 
pushed on desperately to open some sort of 
trail as an outlet to the thousands reported 
to be hot on his track. He reported every- 
thing flat down on the Stikeen and our hopes 
fell. We had journeyed a thousand miles 
to find ourselves as far from gold as ever. 
We pushed on, leaving the blind guide to 
face the hungry men behind as best he 
could. 

We crossed bogs, forded streams out of 
their banks, clattered over lava beds and 
camped on little marshes where the horses 
grubbed hard for food, and on the second 
day thereafter we came upon the indubi- 
table sign of civilization—an empty beer- 
keg! We were saved. The town could not 
be far away. We began to sing: 


“(, can’t you hear the bells a-ringin’, 
Can’t you hear the waiters singin’, 


- Can’t you see ’em beef-steak slingin’, 


By the broad Stikeen,” 
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At eleven o’clock on the 20th of July we 
topped a low ridge and looked down at the 
Stikeen, narrowed to a silver thread amid 
the green hills. We raised wild shouts. 
After forty days’ hard travel in the wilder- 
ness we were about to see a grocery store 
. and a postoffice. Our exultation did not last 
long. AS we wound our way down into the 
deep cafion to the edge of the river we came 
upon a crowd of disconsolate men. The river 
was roaring wild, impossible to swim and 
dangerous for the ferry. There seemed no 
way to get across. Every outfit was as 
“short of grub” as we, and some were with- 
out acrumb. For a day and a half they had 
been trying to induce the timid ferryman to 
come over and were impatiently waiting re- 
inforcements. 

We camped on the bank and turned our 
poor hungry horses down on a little flat 
where a few spears of grass grew. Then we 
marched out solemnly upon the bank. (some 
teu or fifteen of us) and howled like a pack 
of wolves. 

“ Hello, ferry !” 

**Ow-eech !” 

“ Help—help !” 

“* Whirro-o-o0-o !” 

For two hours we clamored, alternating 
the Ute war-whoop with the Cheyenne hunt- 
ing calls, and the Irish whirroo with the 
Swiss yodel. It was truly cacophonous, but 
it produced results. Minute figures came to 
the brow of the hill opposite and looked at 
us like cautious cockroaches and then went 
away. Atdast two shadowy beetles crawled 
down the zig-zag trail to the ferry boat and 
began bailing her out. Ultimately three 
men, sweating, scared and tremulous, swung 
the clumsy boat upon the sand at our feet. 
It was no child’s play to cross that stream. 
Together with one of “ the little Dutchmen ” 
and a representation from “the mule out- 
fit,’ I stepped into the boat, and it was 
swung off into.the savage swirl of gray 
water. We failed of landing the first time. 
but on a second trial succeeded. I did not 
wonder at the ferryman’s nervousness. 

At the “ratty” little town of Telegraph 
Creek we purchased beans at 15 cents a 
pound, bacon at 35 cents and flour at 10 
cents, and, laden with these necessaries, we 
hurried back to the hungry hordes on the op- 
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posite side of the river. That night the “ Lit- 
tle Dutchman” did nothing but cook and 
eat to make up for lost time. Every face 
wore a smile. Next day in answer to our 
call for help a steamboat made a landing 
nearly. two miles above any other point 
known to the trade, and, having robbed us 
of nearly all our money, the captain took us 
off the bank and swung down to Glenora, 
twelve miles below. As we unloaded that 
night certain cynical citizens crowded 
around and asked ‘ What did you fellers 
think you was doin’, anyhow?” To this 
we made no-reply. 

This ended the toil, the torment of the 
trail. It had no dangers, but it abounded in 
worriments and disappointments. As I look 
back upon it now I suffer, because I see my 
horses standing ankle-deep in water on bar- 
ren marshes or crowding round the fire, 
chilled and weak, in endless rain. If my 
face looked haggard and worn, it was be- 
cause of the never ending anxiety concern- 
ing the faithful animals who trusted in me 
to find them food and shelter. Otherwise I 
suffered little. I slept perfectly dry and 
warm every night and ate three meals each 
day; true, the meals grew scanty and mo- 
notonous, but we did not go hungry. 

The trail was a disappointment to me, not 
because it was long and crossed mountains, 
but because it ran through a barren, mo- 
notonous, silent, gloomy and rainy country. 
It ceased to interest me. It had almost no 
wild animal life, which I love to hear and 
see. Its lakes and rivers were for the most 
part cold and sullen, and its forests: somber 
and depressing. ‘The only pleasant places af- 
ter leaving Hazelton were the high valleys 
above timber line. They were magnificent, 
altho wet and marshy to traverse. 

As a route to reach the gold fields of Tes- 
lin Lake and the Yukon it is absurd and fool- 
ish. 1t will never be used again for that 
purpose. Should mines develop on the high 
divides between the Skeena, Iskoot and Sti- 
keen,it may possibly beused again from Ha- 
zelton, otherwise it will be given back to the 
Indians and their dogs. So far as I am able, 
I wish to inform gold-seekers of the exact 
condition of this trail during June and July 
of this year. It is a struggle for life for 
beast and a torture to man, Hundreds of 
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horses were poisoned and died or were 
lamed and rendered useless. Good outfits, 
well provided for, went through without 
great suffering. Others suffered from hun- 
ger and cold and the incessant attack of 
flies and mosquitoes. Murder and- suicide 
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FEw more unfortunate losses have ever 
befallen literature than the death of Profes- 
sor Child, of Harvard. He had finished his 
great collection of Popular Ballads, with all 
known various versions, and foreign shapes 
of, the poems, and of the popular tales on 
whith they are often based. But he had not 
written his essay on the problem of the Ori- 
gin and Diffusion of the Ballads. I had been 
in occasional correspondence with Professor 
Child, and was extremely proud of having 
converted, or nearly converted, him on a 
certain point, the contemporary, as against 
the recent origin, of The Queen’s Marie, the 
chant on the execution of a woman in the 
household of Mary Stuart. My attention 
has been recalled to these questions, and 
their wider consequences, by a discussion in 
a very interesting book, Mr. Henderson’s 
Scottish Vernacular Literature. Mr. Hender- 
son assails certain opinions of mine, which 
were published, alas, over twenty years ago, 
in the.article “ Ballads ” of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. So many years “ bring,” per- 
haps, “ the philosophic mind; ” certainly they 
bring additional knowledge, including the 
facts in Professor Child’s great collection. 
One may, therefore, decline to be pinned 
down to phrases of so remote a date as about 
1876. Who made the Popular Ballads? Here 


it is necessary to distinguish; for there are , 


ballads of many sorts. Some deal with an 
historical event, say the death of the Queen’s 
Marie, and cannot be older than an age of 
reading and writing. Some tune in verse 
an ancient romantic tale, and may never 
have been written at all, in their earliest 
shape. Thus, many years ago, I denied, it 
seems, that “ ballad literature could be the 
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marked the trail with splashes of red blood— 
and the tale is not yet fully told. - 

So far as my word carries weight, I wish 
to declare the route a failure and of false 
report. 


New York City. 


product of a special literary class, and more 
particularly of a class of professional min- 
strels.” And I am alleged to deny any the- 
ory of “individual authorship,” as ballads 
(really. old and “ folk’s ballads”) “ spring 
from the very heart of the people,’ being 
born “during the excitement of saltation,’’ 
that is, improvised in dances. If ever I held 
this opinion against original individual au- 
thorship, I certainly disclaim it now. A long 
narrative ballad, say Tamlane, could hardly 
be improvised in a dance! A ballad on a 
then recent execution would, in its original 
form, have an individual author, in an age 
like that of the Scottish Reformation. Knox 
expressly tells us that ballads were made on 
the execution of Queen Mary’s waiting 
woman; that they were made by professed 
minstrels he, of course, does not say, or 
hint. 

Now, to understand truly popular poetry, 
we must go where it is still made; not, of 
course (as Mr. Henderson seems to think), 
to the modern readers of ballads from a 
cheap broad-side press. We cannot find a 
more thoroughly ‘‘ Nature-Folk” than the 
savages of Australia. Here both men and 
women chant the songs brought to them, 
they say, “ by the spirits” (Mrart, Boilya), 
or inspired by the god himself, ‘‘ Our Father, 
Bunjil,” “the rushing noise of our father, 
singing in this breast of mine.” So Mr. 
Howitt and Mrs. Langloh- Parker testify. 
Here the song, of course, has an individual 
author. Mr. Horatio Hale, in 1840, found 


that one Australian native had a celebrity 
for hymns to Baiame, the Creator; these 
were carried from mouth to mouth even 
among tribes who did not understand the 
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language, and were accompanied by dances, 
invented and taught by the poet. Dance, in 
medieval Europe, as in Homer’s fairy isle 
of Phezeacia, accompanied the song. Even 
now, in the isle of Eriskay, where Prince 
Charles landed in 1745, the women sing 
Gaelic songs to him, as they work at “ full- 
ing ’’ their home-made cloth. In one of these 
songs is a passage which Flora Macdonald 
is said to have improvised, when she hap- 
pened to find herself at such a gathering 
(Songs collected and translated by Miss 
Goodwin Freer.) In Australia, Eyre de- 
scribes the angry warrior improvising a song 
as he sharpens his spears, like Alan Breck 
after his fight. In America, Dr. Brinton and 
Mr. Schoolcraft have published Indian pop- 
ular songs of high merit, and many touching 
songs of “'The Ghost Dance” are published 
in the Smithsonian Reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. In Finland, Lénnrot and Com- 
paretti describe the growth of popular song 
with no professed literary minstrels. The 
sreek peasants, the Spanish Gypsies, notori- 
ously present a state of literature in which 
“every man” and woman is his or her “ own 
poet.” Here, then, not, indeed, 
without “an individual author,” but with- 
out a professional author, or professional 
minstrel. This is poetry “from the heart of 
the people.” Mr. Henderson, with a superior 
air, says that “the heart of the people” is 
now and “ probably ever” was “ wholly un- 


is poetry, 


trained in the art of poetic expression.” 


Trained or not, “ the heart of the people” in 
all these cases expresses itself poetically, and 
not, as to-day in rimed obituary remarks in 
the newspapers. Without knowing the poetry 
of savages, and remote unlettered races like 
the Finns, the rural Greeks before the Revo- 
lution, and some Celts (see the beautiful 
Irish volks-lieder in Gaelic), no critic can pre- 
tend to dogmatize on this topic. ‘‘ The dance 
song of the Scottish maidens after Bannock- 
burn” needed no professional authorship, 
any more than the songs which the spirits 
inspire in the Australian lubra. 

Purely popular authorship is, therefore, in 
a “ Nature-Folk,” the rule rather than the 
exception, while in medieval and even in 
parts of modern Europe the rural classes re- 
tained and retain many of the characteris- 
tics of Nature-Folk. For snatches of Italian 
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Flower-song, even, there must, first, have 
been an individual author, tho unnoted. Still 
more obviously is this the case for a long 
ballad, in its original shape. But where is 
that shape now to be found? Every collector 
knows that dozens of widely different vari- 
ants of the older and more popular ballads 
exist. Any reciter made his own text, added 
what he chose of his own, foisted in any of 
the regular traditional formule (each of 
which once had its maker), and so even a 
long ballad is far from being, as we have it, 
the work of an individual. It is, inevitably, 
a joint-stock affair, and, if its first préducer 
was not a professed minstrel, it comes from 
“the heart of the people.” ‘The heart of 
the people,” in any case, has colored it, trans- 
fused it, cast it into various forms, even if a 
professed minstrel gave it the original shape, 
which was a shape unknown to us. We ¢an- 
not tell for certain that even the best verses 
are by the original hand. 

There is another point. Many of the bal- 
lads of all Europe are composed on the same 
theme as many of the Mdarchen, or popular 
tales. Now, perhaps not even Mr. Hender- 
son will deny that popular tales—which we 
find often practically identical, save for local 
color, among Celts, Teutons, Slavs, Zulus, 
Samoans, Samogeds, Santhals, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians: of the age of Rameses II, Hindoos, 
Hurons, Huarochiri of ancient Peru—are of 
popular origin. Many of our ballads employ 
the same plots as those of the Maérchen—our 
ballads and those of Europe -in general. 
Moreover, we have ample indications that, 
in one stage, a form existed which was, at 
one and the same time, ballad and Mdrchen. 
A portion of prose was followed by a portion 
of ballad verse, and so on alternately. Adopt- 
ed for once by a professional minstrel, this 
kind took the immortal shape of the cante- 
fable of Aucassin and Nicolette. Dr. Steere 
found this sort of mixed composition among 
the Swahili, in Zanzibar. In Scotland we 
note it in Susie Pye, in alternate verse and 
prose, a piece going back to the story of the 
mother of Thomas 4 Becket, whereon see 
Professor Child. Thus the agreeing ballad 
and Madrchen, often in topic, and in this 
mixed form, purely popular, are so inter- 
twined that the problem of ballads cannot 
profitably he studied apart from the problem 
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of Mdrchen, If Mr. Henderson or Professor 
Courthope is qualified to pass a judgment in 
this common field of Folk Literature, neither 
has displayed his qualifications, to my 
knowledge. 

I allude to Professor Courthope, because 
now a new element of the discussion makes 
its appearance. Many medieval literary ro- 
mances have plots and situations akin to 
those of the ballads. If I do not misunder- 
stand Mr. Courthope he holds that the ballad 
is the detrffus of the literary romance. The 
romance has been done out of the form fitted 
for lords and ladies gay, and done (perhaps 
by a “degenerate minstrel”) into ‘a briefer 
popular shape, suited to a rustic public, or to 
poor dwellers in towns. There are, in Eng- 
lish more often than in Scottish, examples of 
this kind; the ballad of Thomas the Rhymer 
and the Arthurian ballads I take to be speci- 
mens. But, all over the field, I hold that the 
ballad is popular, and represents a popular 
tradition, of which the long literary romance 
is often an artificial rendering. In exactly 
the same way many of the heroic myths of 
Greece, and the romances of Charlemagne 
(as part of Berthe aux Grans Piéd) are notori- 
ously elaborated forms of popular Médrchen 
which are found among Samogeds and Zulus 
even. The Mdrchen is not the detritus of the 
myth (as used to be thought); the myth is 
the elaborated and localized--shape of the 
world-wide Mirchen. Fénélon, in the last 
century, and Gerland, in our own, have ap- 
proved this view: Fénélon merely throwing 
it out in passing; Gerland establishing it, 
proofs in hand. I myself have done as much 
for the Jason saga, that great romance of 
Greece, and Mr. Hartland has demonstrated 
it for the case (which I had also commented 
on) of the Perseus saga, another Greek 
heroic romance. 

The same argument holds good for medie- 
val Europe. A literary romance and a bal- 
lad have*the same theme. It does not fol- 
low that the ballad is a degeneration of the 
‘literary romance and is the work of a min- 
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strel “ writing down to” a meaner public. 
The romance may be the literary form of a 
current popular Mdrchen or historical legend. 
The ballad may be the volks-lied on the same 
legend or Mdarchen. Neither ballad nor liter- 
ary romance need owe anything to the other. 
Both may have a common source. But I 
would never deny that some literary ro- 
mances may be based on ballads, some bal- 
lads on literary romances. We know that 
at Domremy an old woman had heard a 
chivalrous novel read aloud; she knew, she 
said, a tale told in uno romano. This she tes- 
tified at the trial of Rehabilitation of Jeanne 
dAre (cire. 1455). Any riming peasant lis- 
tener might make a ballad on the theme, as 
any romance-writer might make a fabliau 
or a lai, or a romance, out of a legend or 
Mdrchen which he had heard by a camp- 
fire. Between professional literature and 
popular literature there must have been a 
va et vient, a come and go, an interchange of 
ideas. But, even to-day, the most popular 
of all literary fairy tales, those of Charles 
Perrault, have scarcely affected, in France, 
the much wilder popular versions which he 
borrowed and modified for a courtly audi- 
ence. Everything elaborate in our literature 
and science has its germs in “the heart of 
the people.” The Digger Indians, who be- 
lieve in Evolution and scout the immortality 
of the soul (if they are not maligned), show 
the germs of the conclusions of certain men 
of science. Poetry, Romance, the great 
stock situations of epic and ballad, exist 
among the lowest savages, where a profes- 
sional literary class is out of the question. 
Look at the Australian ‘‘ Legend of Herin” 
and “ Legend of the Filowers.’’* There be 
Poetry, Romance, Religion, all springing 
“from the heart of the people.” No one is 
fitted to discuss literary origins, or any ori- 
gins almost, who is ignorant of the ideas 
and oral literature of the lowest races, and 
of the medieval rural classes. 





*Mrs. Langloh Parker, More Australian Legends. 
Nutt, London, 1898. 





THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


BY EUGENE T. CHAMBERLAIN, 


CoMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION, 


In asking for a brief contribution about 
the American merchant marine, THE INDE- 
PENDENT doubtless desires that the theme 
shall be considered from the ethical point 
of view rather than as a subject for com- 
mercial or statistical examination. Such 
sporadic efforts as have been made from 
time to time to awaken the country to the 
necessity for the creation of an American 
merchant navy have undoubtedly failed of 
effect in part because appeals have been 
made to figures rather than to the larger 
considerations of national independence and 
self-reliance, which are the foundation of 
the need for merchant ships and shipyards 
of our own. 


The idea of a large military sea force was 
as repugnant to our first statesmen as was 
the idea of a large standing army. The hos- 
tility to both ideas had a common root in 
the belief that ours was to be a government 


in which the consent of the governed and 
their loyalty to country and authority would 
be sufficient shield and buckler against for- 
eign aggression. A large standing army 
was feared as a possible menace to liberty 
at home. So, too, a large navy was viewed 
with distrust as a possible provocation to 
entanglement and warfare abroad. The 
framers of our scheme of government had 
always before them the elementary fact in 
human nature that the possession of power 
is in itself a constant temptation to the ex- 
ercise of that power. While thus chary to 
the verge of over-caution in providing for 
permanent military establishments by land 
or by sea, they would have been the last to 
consent to the doctrine, frankly preached 
at this time in some quarters, of national 
helplessness for the sake of false economy. 
Their reliance on-the land was in our citizen 
soldiery, a reliance which has never been 
found to have been misplaced. On the sea 
they trusted to a powerful and growing 
mercantile marine, which of late years has 
ceased to exist. 


The remarkable events in our history dur- 

ing the year just closed offer no more profit- 
able subject for reflection than their dis- 
closure of our weakness as mercantile 
maritime nation, no more pofhted lesson 
than the necessity for re-establishing the 
prop of our national independence, ships 
and shipyards of our own. (We had a navy, 
stronger relatively than that of Spain, but 
for maritime outposts and the second line 
of defense we were totally unprepared, save 
as there were available a few fast steam- 
ships, toward the support of which Congress 
a few years ago fortunately had begun to 
make provision. These and a few private 
yachts were the extent of that merchant 
marine upon which the founders of our 
Government had believed reliance could at 
all times be placed. In a few months last 
spring we were forced to buy or obtain 
control of British steamships aggregating 
quite one-half of the tonnage under our own 
flag supposed to be available in the event 
of need on the high seas. It would be un- 
gracious, now that the emergency has 
passed, to reflect in any fashion upon the 
nation which permitted sales to meet our 
necessities. Not as an interpretation of the 
immediate past and present, but for their 
bearings on the future, the words of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address are now precisely 
pertinent: 
—*that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another; that it must 
pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character; 
that by such acceptance it may place itself in 
the condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect or cal- 
culate upon real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard.” 

We have been accepting foreign means of 
communication with the rest of the world 
as a disinterested favor. Has not the na- 











tion been paying for it ‘“ with a portion of 
its independence?” Then should not “a 
just pride’’ discard the illusion in which 
we have permitted ourselves to be envel- 
oped? ‘ 

It is contended that national navigation 
is essential to adequate national existence 
in the case of a Power placed as the United 
States are. placed and with the aspirations 
for leadership among mankind which we 
rightfully cherish, even tho our perform- 
ance fall short at times of our endeavor. If 
this contention be granted, then the prob- 
lem of re-establishing a merchant marine 
is more than a commercial problem: it 
reaches into the ethics of national life. In 
its discussion there is little room for the dis- 
putes of jarring schools of political econo- 
mists. Free trade, protection, fair trade 
and the “open door” are terms which have 
little or no relevancy to the problem, and in 
trying to settle it there is no chance for men 
to line up as Democrats or Republicans} 
Legislation on the subject will not look for 
its warrant to any restricted grant of power, 
but to the broad authority reposed by the 
people in Congress to.‘‘ provide. for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” In the exercise of that au- 
thority the country has seldom of late years 
witnessed party divisions in Congress. 

Beyond the relation of a commercial ma- 
rine to the common defense and the general 
welfare of a nation, and in one sense above 
it and greater than it, is the tremendous 
power of shipping as a force in civilization. 
lifty years ago one of our most eminent au- 
thorities on maritime law—the late Theophi- 
lus Parsons—wrote: “The reasonable as well 
as hopeful must be permitted to regard it as 
within the wide circle of possibility that all 
States and nations may be gathered into one 
brotherhood ‘of man. And if this—dream, 
perhaps it may be called—should ever be- 
come fact, assuredly commerce will be one 
of the most potent of the instruments by 
which so great a good shall be wrought.” 
If ships are one of the instrumentalities by 
Which a higher civilization is: promoted and 
are the evangels of peace, then a people 
With the pretensions of the American na- 
tion cannot without mortification look upon 
the insignificant part we have come to take 
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in this progressive movement of the race. 
When Mr. Parsons wrote, the flag of the 
United States was to be found in every 
port. The flag of the United States is now 
almost unknown to the ports of the remote 
continents save as it floats over frowning 
guns and the dull-gray armor of our battle- 
ships. 

The problem of. the restoration of the 
American merchant marine is a question 
of regaining a becoming place among 
the forces which make for a nobler civiliza- 
tion, for more general and more abiding 
peace, and fo~ all that has rendered 
the world better than it was in the 
days before the Christian era, when com- 
merce and piracy were at times almost in- 
distinguishable from each other. It cannot 
be approached in the same spirit in which 
men haggle over percentages and ad va- 
lorems in the framing of a tariff bill. The 
end to be attained must be kept in view, 
and any reasonable means adequate to the 
end are entitled to the respectful considera- 
tion of thoughtful men. €No object in the 
life of a man or a nation worth reaching at 
all can be attained without sacrifice of some 
kind. We are plainly at the forks of the 
road. We can make up our minds on the 
one hand to continue the surrender of a 
portion of our independence, to mark time 
in the rear of the procession of nations 
whose ships carry not only wares but the 
men and ideas and impulses as well which 
have made them great. If we find this 
course repugnant, if the situation will not 
remedy itself—and we have the testimony 
of an entire generation already on that point 
—then we must choose the other alternative 
and throw what influence each one of us 
may possess toward the establishment of a 
new policy before the new century shall 
have dawned. If money is needed, then we 
must ‘not begrudge money. If the conces- 
sion of past beliefs—not involving the aban- 
donment of a fundamental principle—is 
called for, then we must be prepared to 
make that concession and meet others half 
way. If, as we are prone to believe, it is 
our mission to keep our flag in the foremost 
files, then we cannot abandon the high seas 
to Great Britain and leave to English eyes 
alone the vision of the poet who 
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“Saw the ‘heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales.” 

Possibly it is wise for Congress to be- 
gin with the condition of the seamen before 
legislating about the things essential to a 
merchant marine. But Utopia may be chal- 
lenged in vain to produce a parallel, if we 
have provided by statute satisfactory con- 
ditions for labor on shipboard, and shall 
then neglect to provide any American ships 
on which such conditions are to obtain. 

It is doubtless apart from the purpose of 
THE INDEPENDENT to advocate or oppose 
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particular bills before Congress. Its power- 
ful voice may be raised, however, to de- 
mand that the question of the re-creation of 
an American merchant marine shall be dis- 
cussed in a manner becoming* to its impor- 
tance. It is of as much or of greater im- 
portance than the question of how many 
men or ships with guns we need to impress 
our views upon the rest of the globe. Its 
ethical relations both to the nation itself 
and to the nation as a factor in the world’s 
progress. demand immediate action. There 
is no room in the discussion of this question 
for the mind which has nothing to offer but 
“Thou shalt not.” ; 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STRAWBERRY. 


BY L. H. BAILEY, 


Proressor oF GENERAL AND EXPERIMENTAL HorTICULTURE IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


AT one time I planted roots of wild straw- 
berries which I received from Oregon. I 
gave them a warm and pleasant knoll in the 
back yard and they grew and thrived. I had 
photographed the plants before they were 
set, and had taken botanical specimens from 
them. I made similar records of the plants 
after they became established in their new 
quarters, and at the end of two years I 
found that the distinguishing ancestral 


marks had disappeared, and I ‘had a new. 


type of plant. This discovery so delighted 
me that I told my friend of it, and said that 
I believed that I had really produced a new 
species. The friend, however, at once be- 


came serious and said that such a remark is - 


heresy and that I should straightway look 
to my conscience. This staggered me. I 
had not thought of it before as a matter of 
ethics or even of philosophy, but only as a 
matter of fact ; and I was astonished, as I 
now thought of it, ‘to see how sinful a sim- 
ple fact might be. 

I returned to thé strawberries on the knoll, 
where they lay so innocently in the sun ; and 
were it not for my friend’s suggestion and 
for the bees fighting in the blossoms, 1 
should have seen no morals in them. It be- 
came evident, however, as I reflected on the 


matter, that I had made a grievous fault in 
my terminology. I had used the word “ spe- 
cies.” If I had said ‘“‘ kind,” I had made no 
offense. 

It is about this technical word “species” 
that the battles of evolutionists and theo- 
jogians have raged for the last quarter cen- 
tury and more. The ancients did not know 
this species-conception, because they knew 
and cared so little for the external creation 
that they gave little thought to the kinds of 
animals and plants. But with the restora- 
tion of knowledge, nature came to be more 
and more an intrinsic thing, and persons be- 
gan to wonder whence and why organisms 
came. With the attempt to describe or to 
inventory natural objects, there arose the 
conception of the “species” as something 
fundamental, a real entity or originally cre- 
ated thing. There was little attempt or de- 
sire to look at the external world broadly 
and to discover its method and meaning. 
The mind rested upon the objects, and nat- 
urally exalted them, and their direct prog- 
eny; into units in the creation. As there 
was no knowledge of whence and how these 
units came, they were conceived to be the 
direct and immediate handiwork of the Cre-. 
ator ; and there was therefore no occasion 
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for speculation or inquiry. This human for- 
mula of species-units was projected into the 
Mosaic record, as if that record read, “ Let 
the earth bring forth species of grass,’’ and 
“species of winged fowl.” The idea of the 
finished and completed species-product be- 
came indelibly associated with theological 
teaching, and was—and, in fact, is—a gen- 
uine dogma. If this species-dogma had 
not become so intimately associated with 
theological and biological beliefs, the hy- 
pothesis of evolution, when it finally came 
into the world, would have had few com- 
batants, 

But are there not species, after all? Sure- 
ly there are the red maple and the sugar ma- 
ple, the rose and the cabbage, the horse and 
the dog. True enough ; but we now conceive 
these to be the products of evolution, the re- 
sult of the creation, not the beginning of it. 
The great Linne’s definition is typical of the 
older mind : ‘‘ We reckon as many species as 
there were forms created in the beginning.” 
That is, there are as many trees in a garden 
as have heen placed there. When, however, 
we are no longer justified in assuming ori- 
gins, we must base our conclusions on evi- 
dence. We shall then count how many trees 
there are in the garden, and we’ may find 
more or fewer than were placed there. 

But I must not forget my strawberry. A 
hundred and fifty years ago a strange straw- 
berry made its appearance in the gardens of 
Europe. Some persons said that it came 
from South America, and others that it came 
from North America; but nobody knew its 
history. Botanists considered it to be a good 
species, and it was named Fragaria grandi- 
flora. ThisFragaria grandiflora is wellknown 
to have been the parent of our common gar- 
den strawberries, yet the botanies are dis- 
creetly silent as to the nativity of the plant. 
Now, the truth is that my little strawberry, 
taken from the woods of Oregon, turned into 
Fragaria grandiflora in two years! In Ore- 
gon it is known to botanists as Fragaria Chi- 
loensis, for it grows in South America as 
well, and was named from Chilean speci- 
mens. If Fragaria grandiflora was a “ good 
species” before my experiment, it was 
equally good afterward, and, as measured 
by the actual practice of botanists, I had 
caused a new species to be created from an 
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old one. When I showed a botanist my re- 
sults, he replied that the very fact that I 
had been a witness of this transformation is 
proof that the two plants are not true spe- 


_cies. I replied that I was sorry that I had 


not closed my eyes when I passed the patch, 
and I also suggested that his species were 
founded upon ignorance of their origins ; but 
he insisted, although himself an evolutionist, 
that my having caught the plant in the act 
was enough to excommunicate the form 
which had had the presumption to appéar. My 
ethical friend had shown me the sinfulness 
of my little fact, and now.the scientist had 
told me that observation is heresy ; but the 
strawberry thrived. 

It does not matter to the strawberry or to 
me whether it turned into a new species or 
not. It was a new thing or a new kind, any- 
way ; and this simple experiment on the 
sunny knoll has enabled me, as I verily be- 
HMeve, to reconstruct the genealogy of the 
garden strawberry. It is a modification of 
the Chilean strawberry, introduced into Hu- 
rope by Captain Frezier in 1712. The unno- 
ticed modification of this strawberry, under 
cultivation, had added one more species to 
the infinitude of species ; but my accidental 
discovery tnat the species was actually the 
result of modification has stricken that spe- 
cies from the lists; and thenceforth the 
backslider, if mentioned at all in reputable 
systematic botanies, must be only avarietyor 
form of Fragaria Chiloensis. All this means 
that species are not, in practice, founded on 
but the 
word is applied to any group of animals or 
plants which is so distinct from other groups 
that a namemay be given it for convenience’s 
sake. The name makes it possible for us to 
write and talk about the thing; but if we 
invest the name with assumptions of origins 
and genealogies we are constructing for 
ourselves an idol which will enshackle us. 

All this shows how personal a thing a spe- 
cies is, how much it is a’‘matter of judgment 
of the man who makes it. Regel thinks that 
there are but two species of grapes in the 
northern hemisphere, whereas Munson con- 
siders that there are twenty-five species in 
the United States alone. Now the grapes 
are the same whether seen by Regel or Mun- 
son; but Regel is not Munson, In other 
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words, species are matters of opinion, rather 
than matters of fact. 

It is so vitally important that the reader 
should understand the full meaning and. con- 
sequences of the species-dogma that I illus- 
trate it still further. Let us consider the 
exact methods of the naming of plants by 
an expert in any group. This group may be 
solidago, the goldenrods, and the botanist 
such an authority as Asa Gray. He has 
brought together all names and descriptions 
of goldenrods, has eliminated the duplicate 
or synonymous names, and has published 
a monograph of the American kinds with the 
different species and varieties in definite 
and logical order. Nothing could be more 
precise than all this. The species are even 
contrasted, so that one stands against the 
other in the most clear-cut and emphatic 
way. Some one, now, sends him a dried 
specimen of goldenrod from the far West. 
Perhaps it can be referred at once to one of 
the given species or varieties, but the prob- 
ability is that it will not fit any one of them. 
He first compares it with this species, then 
with that, and then with a third, and finally 
decides that it most closely matches a 
fourth. Another authority might have 
thought it most closely matched the second. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the description or conception of the species 
to which it is referred is modified to receive 
it. The naming of plants is a process of try- 
ing and fitting, and the descriptions are 
checked up by the plants, not the plants by 
the descriptions. ; 

The reader may admit all this for the 
goldenrods or the grapes, to which he may 
have given little attention ; but surely the 
red maple and the sugar maple are perfectly 
and clearly distinct. Perhaps; and yet I 
ean bring specimens of each which I chal- 
lenge the reader to name. The fact is that 
the layman generally sees—or notices—only 
the prevailing or type forms. He walks in 
the woods and makes a mental note, perhaps 
only half-conscious, of a basswood, a beech, 
an elm, a bee, a blaek snake ; but those in- 
dividuals which have no designative or em- 
phatic characters do not obtrude themselves 
on his attention. The naturalist, on the 
other hand, is trained to see the intermediates 
and the aberrant forms, and he therefore 
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sees a different world than the layman does, 
even though both looked at the same things. 

I must not be understood as saying that 
there are no distinct types in nature, or that 
it is an error to talk about species, or that 
there are always intermediate forms. My 
argument is that species are not original en- 
tities or things or starting-points in the crea- 
tion, but that the groups which,-for conven- 
ience, we name as species, are merely the 
present-time results of a long process of 
modification, and that these results have 
been produced by the contingencies through 
which the group has passed. Those types 
which are most pronounced and distinct are 
usually those in which evolution or change 
is most nearly completed ; and those types 
which are unique are the oneg in which has 
begun the slow decline that ends in extinc- 
tion. The mastodon has perished, and 
the elephant is disappearing; the giant 
conifers of other ages are represented 
in the isolated groves of redwoods ; the tulip- 
tree or whitewood, the sassafras, the 
ginkgo, all the ranks of cone-bearing trees, 
the scouring-rushes are now a broken and 
ragged army slowly but surely marching to 
their doom. As they become less and less, 
as the changing environments and the inex- 
orable grasp of time lop off the aberrant and 
sportive forms, these patriarchs become re- 
‘duced to a single racial stem and, like the 
one remnant of a decaying family, perish at 
last into oblivion. What was once a chain 
becomes a series of. detached and broken 
links ; and the last and missing links com- 
prise the proof that there was a chain. 

But there is really no dispute among natu- 
ralists as to the fact of evolution. The con- 
troversy turns upon the means of evolution 
—the processes by which it has come about. 
Yet the reader—ye of littie faith !—asks to 
see the process actually going on. I wish he 
could have seen my strawberries; but, then, 
he would not have believed his eyes if he 
had seen. Of course, the lifetime of a man 
is a short span in which to catch and to ob- 
serve the movement of creation ; but if my 
doubting reader will come with me into the 
fields, I will show him the process going for- 
ward. It is easy enough to see it, if one is 
ready to look and willing to believe what he 
sees. He will see it in the many interme- 












diate and local differences’ in animals and 
plants. Here a plant grows stronger and 
there weaker, here erect and there decum- 
bent, here it is small-leaved and there large- 
leaved, and so on through all grades of un- 
likenesses and combinations of  unlike- 
nesses. 

Differences—or variations, as we techni- 
cally call them—are the greatest facts in na- 
ture, but they are so common that, like the 
air and the sunshine, we have not discovered 
them until recent times. There are no two 
plants, nor even two animals, which are ex- 
actly alike ; it must therefore follow, speak- 
ing broadly, that unlikenesses tend to per- 
petuate themselves. Now and then a strong 
variation, or sport, strikes off the main stem 
and we see it perpetuating itself year after 
year, a positive augmentation of differences 
which must in time arrive at that degree of 
difference which we are accustomed to re- 
gard as specific. In those groups in which 
progressive evolution is practically com- 
pleted these new forms do not strike off 
freely. In fact, it is the lack of variation— 
the growing rigidity and inelasticity of the 
type—which has limited the group to ex- 
tinction ; for the moment that the organism 
refuses to adapt itself to new conditions, is 
that organism doomed. But sports are the 
exception. The creation has no doubt pro- 
gressed slowly and steadily in the main, and 
it is still continuing. 

There are numerous groups in which evo- 
lution is apparent to the close observer. 
These are the groups which are perplexing 
tothesystematist. They refuseto fall into any 
schemeof classification,andrebelat the para- 
graphing and versification into distinct cate- 
gories (or species) to which, in an age of for- 
malism, both the Scriptures and the organic 
creation were submitted. Among common 
plants, some of these groups are the asters, 
brambles, golden rods, cucurbitaceous 
plants, grapes, plums and their kin, and 
many of the sunflower-like groups. 

An illustration of the making of a new spe- 
cies in the wilds may be taken from the 
genus vitis, the grapes. In Texas and adja- 
cent regions there is a grape known as Vitis 
Longii. There is evidence that it is a hy- 
brid between two well-known species, but it 
has spread itself more than two hundred 
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miles beyond the ranges of its probable 


. parents and often covers acres of ground 


as with a thicket. It has developed features 
which are unique, and it is probable that 
the intermediate or undefined forms are 
gradually being eliminated. It must, there- 
fore, be regarded as a species. It is certain- 
ly a new type of grape, which is reaching 
out into unoccupied conditions. In my 
mind’s eye I can see this type originating 
within the last century, and I can see its 
aberrations eliminated and its racial stem 
fixed into a close specific time within the 
next century. 

The reader may be willing to accept all 
my remarks respecting the fact of variation, 
but he asks what proofs I bring that these 
varieties actually may be the beginnings of 
new species. In the first place, I must call 
attention to the fact that there is no differ- 
ence between species and variety except one 
of degree. It is therefore a proper inference 
that the greater has come from the less. In 
the second place, we have the evidence of 
intergradient forms from very wide differ- 
ences to very small ones. 

Some of the best illustrations of the sepa- 
rating of two or more species from a parent 
stock are afforded by so-called geographical 
species. -Let us turn again to the wild 
grapes. A certain species extends from the 
humid climate of the Atlantic seaboard to the 
arid country of Texas. It was first made known 
from Eastern specimens and was uamed 
Vitis estivalis. Later on, Texan specimens 
were described as Vitis Linsecomii. In these 
extremes the two grapes are perfectly well 
distinguished and have every merit to be 
ranked as distinct species. In the interme- 
diate country, however, they merge and are 
indistinguishable. Therefore, for purposes 
of description and classification, one must 
be regarded as a variety of the other. If, 
however, a mountain chain or an ocean sepa- 
rated the two geographical regions, and 
thereby blotted out the intermediates, there 
could be no hesitation in awarding specific 
rank to each. This case is typical of the 
progress of creation : each geographical area 
has plants and animals peculiar to it, and in 
proportion as an area is disjoined and unlike 
others are its living forms peculiar and dis- 
tinct. Scores of American plants are very 
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like those of Europe, but the Atlantic Ocean 
so completely eliminates the possibility of in- 
termediates that botanists regard the plants 
as geographical species. Thus we have an- 
other example of the fact that species may 
not be defined by intrinsic characters, but 
by personalities, and often in terms of moun- 
tains, plains and oceans. 

But, to me, the best proof that small differ- 
ences widen into great ones is the fact that 
I saw this result in my strawberry! I see 
it now as it grew on the sunny knoll—at 
first, a squat, blue-leaved, short-trussed, 
densely hairy, bashful plant just brought 
into the East from the wilds of Oregon ; 
then, the second year, a little more erect, 
the leaves thinner and more delicate, and a 
more confident and aspiring attitude; and 
the third year a tall-growing, green-leaved, 
high-trussed, thinly hairy plant with ambi- 
tions to rival the garden strawberry.. I be- 
gan with Fragaria Chiloensis, but ended with 
Fragaria grandiflora; and I had the very 
same plants—the identical roots—to end 
with that I had to begin with, for I had 
sown no seeds and had not even transplanted 
the plants. 

Fragaria grandiflora had already developed 
so far away from its parental species when 
it first began to be studied, a hundred years 
ago, that it could not be identified with that 
parent. Many garden plants and most do- 
mestic animals are further removed from 
their parental stems than the strawberry is, 
but history often supplies the connecting evi- 
dence and enables us to identify the offspring 
with the ancestry. But when history is si- 
lent, we may be able only to guess what the 
original form may have been, or we may 
say that the parental species is extinct. It is 
probable that very few of the original stems 
of our domestic plants are actually extinct, 
but the evolution has been so great that we 
can no longer trace it. It is a most signifi- 
eant fact that of very many of the common 
and long domesticated plants we do not posi- 
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tively know the wild originals. Of such 
plants are apple, peach, apricot, almond, 
orange, lemon, wheat, rye, barley, bean, 
wine-grape, Indian corn, cotton, flax, sugar 
cane, tobacco, sweet potato, banana, pump- 
kin and squash, chrysanthemum, and a le- 
gion more. 

I have now indicated in a most sketchy 
way a few of the evidences of evolution. I 
have chosen to speak of only the most famil- 
iar things, because they are seldom men- 
tioned in contemporary writings, and be- 
cause they seem to me to be the very best 
proofs of evolution. We have been looking so 
far into the past, have searched so diligent- 
ly for great facts, have so urgently desired 
to see the missing links, and have so con- 
founded ourselves with philosophy, that we 
have forgotten to go out and see the creation 
going on about us. : 

I cannot forbear to say a word about the 
missing links. Evolution is not a line ; it is 
a genealogy. It is a tree of numberless 
branches, each branch forking again and 
again. The tip of one branch grows faster 
than its twin and thereby leaves the other 
behind ; so that we now have in the world 
representatives of many of the stages of de- 
velopment. It is not unlikely that something 
very like the first forms of life still exist in 
the myxomycetes. The present groups of 
animals and plants are the tips of the 
branches in the multifid tree of creation. It 
is evident, then, that the missing links lie be- 
liind, not between. The genealogy is the 
missing link ; and in many cases it is trace- 
able. There are still many unfortunate per- 
sons who believe that Darwin taught that 
man came from the monkey. It is not to be 
wondered at that we sometimes think so. 
But the truth is, no doubt, that the two 
came off a single stem in ages past, and they 
now represent the tips of the branches of a 
letter Y ; but I like to think that the human 
branch is a little longer than the monkey 
branch ! . 


ItHaca, N, Y. 
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THE nature and scope of the influences 
which the Nicaragua Canal will exert have 
not been so thoroughly studied as have been 
the engineering and political questions con- 
nected with the enterprise. Congress has 
established several boards of engineers to 
survey the canal route and to report upon 
the technical problems and to estimate the 
probable cost of the work; but it has not 
appointed any board of expert economists 
and statisticians to investigate and report 
upon the industrial and commercial effects 
that will follow from the construction of the 
waterway. It is not altogether obvious 
what economic changes will be brought 
about by the canal, and it would seem desir- 
able that we should understand more clearly 
than we now do why this waterway is es- 
sential, if it be so, to the welfare of the 
American people and the American nation. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
is proposed for the general purpose of short- 
ening distances between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The route for sailing vessels be- 
tween San Francisco and New Orleans, the 
route now being by way of Cape Horn, will 
be shortened 11,000 miles, that from San 
Francisco to New York 10,000 miles, and to 
Liverpool 7,200 miles. For steamers the 
distances saved will be about 2,000 miles less 
because they pass through the Straits of 
Magellan instead of rounding the Horn, and 
also follow a more direct course than sailers 
can. The canal will make Valparaiso 1,000 
miles nearer to our Atlantic ports than to 
Jurope, and will bring our Atlantic and Gulf 
cities nearer than Liverpool and other Eu- 
ropean cities (their route being through the 
Suez Canal) to Australia, Japan and China 
from Shanghai north. 

How will these modifications in distances 
affect our navy, our industries and our com- 
merce? We have had some recent illustra- 
tions of the way in which a Nicaragua 


Canal would affect the efficiency of our navy. 
The battle ship ‘“ Oregon” left San Fran- 
cisco March 19th and arrived at Jupiter In- 
let, Fla., May 25th, having been sixty-seven 
days en route. If there had been a canal 
across Nicaragua the “ Oregon” could have 
reached Florida in fifteen days. She would 
have saved fifty-two days’ sailing and made 
the trip in one-fourth the time. We are now 
sending two men-of-war from the Atlantic 
to the Philippines. It takes these vessels 
about fifty days longer to reach their desti- 
nation by rounding South America than it 
would by way of an isthmian canal. With 
the Nicaragua Canal constructed, we shall 
be able to accomplish much more with the 
war ships in our possession and will need to 
construct and maintain fewer ships than will 
otherwise be necessary. If we do -not con- 
struct the canal we shall need to put a third 
of what the waterway would have cost into 
additional naval vessels. The expense of 
maintaining these extra ships would cover 
more than one-third the cost of operating 
and maintaining the waterway. 

The effects which the Nicaragua’ Canal will 
have upon our economic interests will be, in 
general, those which will result from length- 
ening the radius of the circle within which 
the industries of our country may exchange 
commodities. Shorter and cheaper transpor- 
tation, such as the Nicaragua Canal will af- 
ford, stimulates existing industries by giv- 
ing them more and larger markets, and en- 
abling them to secure more advantageously 
the raw materials which they require. Im- 
proved transportation also leads to the es- 
tablishment of new business enterprises and 
develops domestic and foreign trade. That 
the isthmian waterway will effect these gen- 
eral results in the United States may be 
shown by considering how it will change our 
relation to the lines of the woric’s commerce 
and by noting the way in which the canal 
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will affect the industries in the eastern, 
southern, central and western sections of 
our country. 

The leading industrial nations of the 
world are adjacent to the North Atlantic. 
These countries originate the larger part of 
the world’s commerce; the main streams of 
international trade are those which connect 
these countries with each other and with 
those regions of the earth less highly de- 
veloped industrially. Inasmuch as the land 
masses of the earth lie mainly in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and, indeed, very largely 
north of the Tropic of Cancer, the primary 
routes of commerce are those which follow 
the parallels of latitude, proceeding from the 
North Atlantic as a center east and west to 
reach developing regions in America, Asia 
and the Orient generally. The routes of 
traffic of secondary, but increasing, impor- 
tance run with the lines of longitude con- 
necting the lands of the north temperate 
zone with the tropical regions, and the coun- 
tries which occupy the relatively restricted 
land areas of the south temperate belt. 

The Isthmus of Suez, just north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, a short distance south of that line, were 
the only barriers which nature placed across 
an otherwise continuous water route around 
the earth in the northern hemisphere. These 
barriers diverted the lines which the world’s 
largest volume of traffic tends to follow far 
to the south around Africa and South Amer- 
ica, or did so until 1879, when Europe over- 
came the bartier of most consequence to 
her by the construction of the Suez Canal. 
Since the opening of that waterway Europe 
has enjoyed trade advantages far superior 
to those enjoyed by our country. Our re- 
gions most highly developed industrially are 
tributary to the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. 
To the east of us lies Europe, a region of 
great industrial advancement demanding lit- 
tle more than our surplus food products and 
raw materials; to the south are the coun- 
tries of the south Atlantic lying along the 
line of the world’s secofidary commercial 
routes; countries, moreover, whose trade we 
can secure only in direct competition with 
Europe, which has already forestalled us at 
many points. In pushing their trade west- 
ward, the industrial States of the United 
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States—and they are found in the eastern 
half of our country—find that the possibili- 
ties of a traffic by land are restricted within 
narrow bounds by the heavy costs of a long 
haul over the elevated Cordilleran Mountain 
ranges, while shipments by water have to 
take the circuitous and expensive route 
around South America. Until the Nicaragua 
Canal is constructed the United States will © 
be very seriously handicapped in its compe- 
tition with Europe for the trade of all coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

Such being the general relation which the 
canal will bear to the commercial develop- 
ment of the eastern half of the United 
States, how will it affect the leading indus- 
tries of the different sections of the country? 
The northeastern section is one of varied 
manufactures and corresponds roughly with 
western Europe in industrial development. 
The manufacturers of this part of our coun- 
try can hardly hope to build up a large trade 
with Europe, but can unquestionably develop 
large markets for their wares in the western 
third of the United States, and in the mar- 
kets of the Orient, when the time and ex- 
penses of transportation have been reduced 
by an isthmian waterway. A trade of some 
importance, tho not large, can be estab- 
lished in western South America. 

Our Southern States are now producing 
much more cotton than the mills of Europe 
and our own country can use, and are anx- 
ious to inerease their sales both of the raw 
staple. and of cotton manufactures in the 
Pacific countries. Besides developing the 
cotton textile industry the South is opening 
up her rich coal and iron mines and manu- 
facturing iron and steel, and these indus- 
tries must also look to the West for their 
chief markets. 

The States north of the Ohio and Missouri 
Rivers include our richest agricultural re- 
sources, our most productive iron mines, our 
chief stores of bituminous coal, and also 
have forests of large extent. The indus- 
tries of these States, tho still mainly ex- 
tractive, are to a large and rapidly growing 
extent composed of manufactures. Their 
mills and factories turn out large quantities 
of iron and steel, machinery, ships, furniture, 
wooden wares and flour. That these States 
in the central part of our large country are 
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enjoying such a phenomenal industrial de- 
velopment is due mainly to the transporta- 
tion facilities -which have been provided by 
the railroad trunk lines to the Atlantic and 
the Gulf, the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal. What- 
ever cheapens transportation accomplishes 
surprising economie results in this section of 
our country. The Nicaragua Canal will give 
the central West a chance to increase its 
traffic with the trans-Cordilleran States, and 
with the foreign countries that border the 
Pacific. What the Great Lakes and the Erie 
Canal have done for the eastern trade of 
these States, the Nicaragua Canal will do 
for its western trade. 

The section of our country tributary to the 
Pacific is devoted mainly to agriculture, 
stock raising, farming, lumbering and the 
mining of the precious metals. Most of the 
products of these industries are bulky, and 
only the precious metals, fruits and a few 
forest products of high value can bear the 
costs of transportation, by rail over the 
mountains to the eastern States. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific States are eager to increase 
their trade with Europe and the eastern half 
of the United States, and are clamoring for 
an.isthmian canal. The waterway will do 
for the eastern trade of the Pacific section 
what it will do for the western trade of the 
eastern, southern and central States. 

In considering the general commercial and 
industrial changes which a Nicaragua Canal 
will effect, attention may well be directed 
to three things which the waterway will not 
accomplish: First, it is probable that the 
traffic through the Nicaragua Canal will not 
grow so rapidly as did the commerce through 
the Suez route. British India, the East In- 
dies and other countries with which Great 
Britain and the Continental nations trade by 
way of the Suez Canal had, when the Suez 
route was opened, more extensive industries 
and a larger and longer established com- 
merce than have many of the Pacific coun- 
tries whose commerce is to cross the Amer- 
ican isthmus. In the case of the Suez Canal 
it was largely a question of increasing an 
existing trade. The Nicaragua Canal traf- 
fic will consist mainly of a newly created 
trade and only to a small extent of an exist- 
ing traffic diverted from present routes. 
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Doubtless the Nicaragua Canal will in time 
secure as large a traffic as the Suez route 
commands; but it can hardly obtain the traf- 
fie so rapidly as the eastern waterway did. 

In the second place, it must not be expected 
that the Nicaragua Canal will give us con- 
trol of the Pacific trade unless we accom- 
pany the construction of the canal with the 
establishment of other agencies that give our 
European competitors greater trade advan- 
tages.than we now possess. There must be 
international banking facilities provided, we 
must have cable connections with the South 
American and Pacific countries, and, most 
important of all, we must bring about the 
establishment of more lines of vessels plying 
regularly between American and foreign 
These auxliaries of commerce, as 
well as the canal, are essential to commer- 
cial expansion. 

Thirdly, the Nicaragua Canal is not going 
to be a detriment to the Trans-Continental 
railroads. Some people suppose that it will, 
but the history of the competition of water- 
ways and railroads does not warrant such a 
conclusion. The railways to the Pacific will 
find that their traffic will increase more than 
pari passu with the growth of the business 
done through the Nicaragua Canal. Some 
of the freight now carried by rail will be 
diverted, but the amount will be small and 
will be more than made good by the in- 
creased traffic that will result from the in- 
dustrial and commercial development pro- 
duced by the canal. The railroads having 
the heaviest traffic in the United States are 
those which serve the territory adjacent to 
our Great Lakes, upon which there js an 
enormous freight business done. In Ger- 
many the railroads carrying the largest vol- 
umes of traffic are in Westphalia, through 
which flows the Rhine, the busiest water- 
way on the Con«nent of Europe. The Nica- 
ragua Canal will not only increase the total 
volume of business done by the Trans-Con- 
tinental railroads, but it will also increase 
the ratio which the local freight will bear to 
the total traffic. The canal can only carry 
its traffic between the seaports; the railroads 
must collect and distribute the commodities 
it transports, and that means a larger 
amount of local freight, the business from 
which the roads derive their best profits, 
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Nothing has béefi said in this article con- 
cerning the Panama Cantal project and the 
relation it bears to the proposed waterway 
across Nicaragua. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany seems not to have abandoned hope and 
now has some men at work at Panama. 
However, there seems very little prospect of 
the ultimate success of that project; indeed, 
the Panama Canal Company is willing to 
sell out to the United States Government, 
and would doubtless be very glad to do so, 
but there is no probability of our caring to 
buy. The American engineers have always 
pronounced in favor of the Nicaragua route. 
It would cost us more to construct a canal at 
Panama than at Nicaragua, and the south- 
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ern route would be seven hundred miles 
longer for our coastwise trade. 

The policy of territorial expansion which 
we have apparently decided to adopt is 
fraught with many duties and not a few 
dangers. Some public leaders are opposing 
the acquisition of colonies, but no one is op- 
posed to the acquisition of trade and the ex- 
pansion of our commerce. The necessity 
for promoting our foreign trade is recognized 
by all parties and sections, and our attention 
is being directed more and more to securing 
our full share of the prospectively large 
trade of the countries of the Pacific. In 
order to compete successfully with Europe 


‘in the Pacific we need the Nicaragua Canal. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE BALLAD OF THE FALCON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF M. GORKI 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


THe sea is slumbering. 


Vast, breathing lazily here on the shore, 
it has already fallen fast asleep, and in the 
offing it lies motionless, flooded with the 
blue radiance of the moon. Velvet-soft and 
black, it has melted yonder into the blue of 
the southern skies, and sleeps heavily, re- 
fiecting in its bosom the translucent web of 
fleecy clouds which float motionless and do 
not conceal the golden patterns of the stars. 
It seems as though the sky bent ever closer 
over, the sea, desirous of understanding 
what the restless waves are whispering, as 
they sleepily creep up the beach. 

The mountains, overgrown with trees, 
fantastically bent to the northeast, lifted 
their crowns with abrupt sweeps into the 
blue desert above them, and their harsh, 
stern outlines are softened into roundness, 
clothed with the warm, caressing mist of 
the southern night. 

The mountains were dignified, meditative. 
From them upon the superb greenish crests 
of the waves fell black shadows and clothed 
them, as though desirous of putting a stop 
to that motion, the only motion, and to 
drown the ceaseless plash of the water and 


the sighing of the foam—all sounds which 
disturb the mysterious silence diffused all 
around, together with the silvery-blue 
gleam of the moon, still hidden behind the 
mountain-tops. 

“ A-ala-ah a-akbar !’' softly sighed Nadyr- 
Ragim-Ogly, an old Crimean Tartar, always 
in the minor mood, tall, gray, tanned with 
the southern sun, a stern and wise old man. 

We were lying together on the sand, be- 
side a huge bowlder torn from its native 
mountain and clothed with shadow, over- 
grown with moss, and very melancholy and 
surly. On the side of it turned toward the 
sea the waves had cast slime and sea weeds, 
and draped with them the bowlder seems 
bound to the narrow strip of sand which 
separates the sea from the mountains. The 
flame of our camp-fire illuminates it on the 
side toward the mountains; it quivers, and 
the shadows flit over the ancient cleft with 
a close network of deep crevices. It seems 
to be a thinking, feeling creature. 

Ragim and I are cooking a soup from 
freshly caught fish, and we are both in that 
peculiar frame of mind when everything 
seems transparent, inspired, capable of being 
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penetrated, when the heart is so pure and 
light, and one has no other desires except the 
desire to think. 

And the sea caresses the shore, and the 
Waves sound so melancholy and coaxing, as 
tho they were imploring permission to warm 
themselves at the camp-fire. Now and 
again, amid the general harmony of their 
breaking, a higher-pitched, more frolic- 
somely cunning note makes itself heard, 
when one of the waves, bolder than the 
rest, creeps closer to us. Ragim has already 
compared the waves to women, and has sus- 
pected them of a desire to embrace and kiss 
us. - 

He lies breast down upon the sand, with 
his head toward the sea, and gazes thought- 
fully into the dim distance, propped up on 
his elbows, with his head supported by his 
palms. His shaggy sheepskin cap has fallen 
back upon the nape of his neck, and from 
the sea a fresh zephyr is wafted to his lofty 
' brow, all covered with fine wrinkles. He 
philosophizes, taking*no heed whether I am 
listening to him, and paying not the slightest 
attention to me, as tho he were talking to 
the sea: . 

“The man who is faithful to God goes to 
l’aradise. But how about the man who does 
not serve God and the Prophet? Perhaps 
he is in this foam. And perhaps he is those 
bright spots on the water—who knows?” 

The dark, outspread heaven grows bright- 
er, and in patches upon it the carelessly 
cast lights of the moon make their appear- 
ance. She has already floated out from the 
shaggy crests of the mountains, and now 
meditatively pours her light upon the sea, 
which goes sighingly to meet her: 

‘““Ragim, tell me a legend,” I entreat the 
old man. ¥ 

“Why?” asks Ragim, without turning to- 
ward me. 

‘““Because I love your legends.” 

“T have told you all of them already. I 
know no more.” 

He wishes to have me implore him. So I 
implore him. 

“If you like, I will relate to you a bal- 
lad?” assents Ragim. 

I do wish to hear the ancient ballad, and 
he narrates, in a mournful recitative, en- 
deavoring to retain the peculiar melody of 
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the steppes which pertains to the song, and 
frightfully distorting the Russian words: 


High up the mountains crawled an adder, 
laid himself down there in a cleft, coiled up 
into a knot, and gazing at the sea. 

High in the sky shone the sun, and the 
mountains gasped heavenward with the sul- 
try heat, and below the waves beat against 
a rock. 

And in the cleft, in the gloom and the 
spray a stream hastened to meet the sea, 
leaping over the stones. 

All foaming white, gray and mighty, it 
clove the mountain and fell into the sea, 
roaring angrily. 

Suddenly into the cleft where the adder 
had coiled himself a falcon fell from the 
sky, with wounded breast and blood upon 
his feathers. 

With.a gentle cry he fell to the earth, and 
beat his breast in impotent wrath against 
the hard stone. 

The adder was frightened, crawled hastily 
away, but soon comprehended that but two 
or three minutes of life remained to the 
bird. 

He crawled nearer to the wounded bird 
and hissed straight in its face: ‘‘ What now; 
are you dying?” 

“Yes, I am dying!” replied the falcon, 
with a deep sigh. “I have had a glorious 
life. I have lived through a great deal. I 
have fought valiantly. And I have beheld 
the sky. You cannot see it so close. Oh, 
you poor thing!” 

‘““ Well, what is the sky? An empty space. 
How am I to crawl thither? I am very well 
off here; it is warm and damp!” 

Thus did the adder answer the free bird, 
and laughed within himelf at him for these 
ravings. : 

And this is what he thought: ‘ Whether 
ye fly or crawl, the end is certain: all shall 
lie down in the earth, everything shall be- 
come dust.” : 

But the bold falcon suddenly fluttered his 
wings, raised himself up a little, and cast 
his eyes about the cleft. 

The water had trickled through the gray 
stone, and it was suffocating in the dark 
cleft, and smelt of mold. 
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And the falcon cried aloud with grief and 
pain, gathering together all his strength: 
“Oh, if I could but rise to the sky, just 
once!” 

But the adder thought: “It really must be 
pleasant to live in the sky, if he groans so!” 

And he suggested to the free bird: “ Pull 
thyself to the edge of the cleft and fling thy- 
self down. Perchance thy wings will bear 
thee up, and thou wilt live yet a while in 
thine element.” 

And the faleon quivered, and with a faint 
cry he approached the precipice, slipping 
with his claws along the slimy rock. 

And when he reached it he smoothed his 
wings, heaved a great sigh from the depths 
of his breast, flashed his eyes and fell down- 
ward. 

And like a stone slipping along stone, he 
swiftly fell, breaking his wings, losing his 
feathers. 

The waves of the stream seized him, and, 
washing off the blood, decked him in foam, 
whirled him away seaward. 

But the billows of the sea beat against the 
rock with mournful splash. And the body of 
the bird was not visible in the expanse of 
the sea. 


If. 


The adder, as he lay in the cleft, meditated 
long upon the death of the bird, of his pas- 
sionate longing for the sky. 

Then he glanced into that far distance 
which forever allures the eyes with the 
dream of happiness. 

“But what did he see, that dying falcon, 
in this desert waste without bottom, without 
bounds? 

“Why do such as he, when they die, dis- 
quiet their soul with their love for flights 
heavenward ? What is it that is so dear to 
them there? 

“But I might find out all about it, by 
taking a flight into the sky, even if for a 
short time only.” 

No sooner said than done. Coiling himself 
into a ring, he spun through the air, and 
shone in the sunlight like a narrow ribbon. 

Born to crawl, he cannot fly! Forgetting 
this, he fell upon the rock, but was not hurt, 
and laughed. 

“So this is the delight of flights into the 
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sky ! 
birds f 

“As they know not the earth, they pine 
when upon it, they rush impetuously high 
in the sky, and seek life in the sultry desert. 

“ Nothing but emptiness is there. There is 
much light, but there is no food, no support 
for the living body. 

“Then why that pride? Why those re- 
proaches? In order that they may conceal 
the folly of their desires ! 

“And to hide behind these their useless- 
ness for the business of life! Ridiculous 
birds ! 

“ But their speeches will never deceive me 
more. I know it all myself. I have beheld 
the sky. 

“T have flown into it, I have measured it, 
I have experienced a fall, but have not hurt 
myself, and I only believe the more firmly in 
myself. 

“Let those who cannot love the earth live 
in delusion. I know the truth. 

“I will not trust to their summons. A 
creature of the earth, I will live on the 
earth.” : 

And he rolled himself up into a ball on 
the rock, proud of himself. 

The sea shone as it lay in the southern 
sunlight, and its waves dashed noisily 
against the shore. 

In their gentle clamor resounded the song 
of the bold bird who loved the sky. 

O falcon bold! Thou who hast lived in 
the sky, in the boundless sky, the favorite 
of the sun! 

O falcon bold, who hast come into the 
sea, the boundless sea, thy grave ! 

Granted that thou art dead! But in the 
song of the bold and of the mighty, thou wilt 
ever be the spirit which summoneth loudly 
to freedom, to the light ! 


It consists in falling. Ridiculous 


The opaline stretches of the sea are silent, 
the waves splash upon the sand, and I hold 
my peace as I gaze at Ragim, who has fin- 
ished telling to the sea his Song of the Fal- 
con. On the sea the patches ct silver from 
the moon keep on increasing Our kettle 
simmers soutly. 

One of the waves playfully rolls up the 
shore, and, with a challenging murmur, 
creeps to Ragim’s head, 


A 
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“Where are you going? Begone!” Ra- 
gim repels it with his hand, and it flows 
obediently back into the sea. 

Ragim’s sally, endowing the waves with a 
soul, is not in the least either absurd or ter- 
rible to me. Hverything around us looks 
strangely alive, soft, caressing. The sea is 
so impressively quiet, and one feels that in 
its fresh breath upon the mountains, which 
have not yet cooled from the heat of the 
day, much mighty, restrained power is con- 
cealed. Upon the dark-blue sky, in a golden 
pattern of stars, is inscribed something tri- 
umphal, enchanting to the soul, and disturb- 
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BY EDWARD VAN 


THE refusal of Spain to sell one of the 
Carolines to the United States, and to guar- 
antee the religious freedom of the others, 
is generally interpreted to mean that their 
sale to Germany is contemplated, if not al- 
ready an accomplished fact. In view of the 
ties of sentiment binding these islands to 
America, and their vital strategic impor- 
tance, lying as they do for two thousand 
miles along the reute between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila, and possessing, at Ponape 
and Yap, the best harbors in the Western 
Pacific, unusual interest attaches to the 
question what effect their acquisition by 
Germany is likely to have upon the condi- 
tion of the natives, the interests of this na- 
tion, and the cause of peace and civiliza- 
tion in the world at large. The answer to 
this question must obviously be sought in 
the management of the colonies which Ger- 
many already possesses, especially those in 
Micronesia and Melanesia.! 

When the acquisition of colonies was first 
seriously proposed in Germany, the chief ar- 
gument advanced was the need of a virgin 
land, where German emigrants might re- 
main Germans, instead of building up for- 
eign nations at the expense of their own. 
This was a most natural and laudable am- 
bition. But its fulfilment was possible 
only in an emigration-colony, and the tem- 
perate zones, where alone such colonies can 
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ing to the mind with a sweet expectation of 
some revelation. 

All lies slumbering, but slumbering with 
strained attention, and it seems as tho with 
every succeeding second everything will 
rouse itself and ring with a melodious har- 
mony of inexpressibly sweet sounds. Those 
sounds will tell of the secrets of the world, 
will explain them to the mind, and then ex- 
tinguish it, like a little phantom flame, and 
will lure away the soul high into the dark- 
blue depths, where the tremulous patterns 
of the stars will greet it with an answering 
sound of the wondrous music of revelation. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS. 
DYKE ROBINSON. 


flourish, were already occupied. Accord- 
ingly. while keeping this purpose in mind, as 
is shown by the attempt to acquire a pre- 
dominant influence in South Africa, and by 
the settlement of Germans in solid masses 
in temperate South America, to serve as a 
ground for intervention and ultimate an- 
nexation, the German Government directed 
its attention chiefly to colonies of exploitation 
in the form either of commercial factories 
or of plantations in the tropical zone. 

That such colonies are, or may be, as legit- 
imate as any other kind, and may subserve 
the interests of both rulers and ruled, is 
proved by the history of the Dutch in Java. 
And Mr. Kidd has recently shown that the 
progress of material civilization is increas- 
ingly dependent upon the development un- 
der the supervision of civilized nations of 
the enormous resources of tropical coun. 
tries. But, on the other hand, the experi- 
ence of Portugal, Spain, and even France, 
conveys the unmistakable warning that col- 
onies of exploitation may work the total and 
irretrievable ruin of both the ruling nation 
and its subjects. The result in each case 
depends upon the principles underlying the 
relation of the two parties—that is, upon the 
extent to which strict justice is observed in 
the conduct of government. In such cir- 
cumstances, more than anywhere else in the 
world, public office becomes a public trust, 
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and the supremacy of conscience, the literal 
observance of the Golden Rule, the only safe 
or wise policy. 

Tested by this criterion, what judgment 
must be passed on the German colonial sys- 
tem ? Is it worthy either of the intelligence 
or the humanity of a great civilized nation ? 
Even the sincerest admirers of Germany 
cannot but reply in the negative. 

When Bismarck began, in 1884, that series 
of annexations which precipitated the con- 
test, still in progress, between the nations 
of Europe for colonial possessions, he de- 
clared that in contrast to the colonies of 
France, which had ever been military in 
origin and in aim, the colonies of Germany 
should be purely commercial in character 
and favorable to peace. This declaration 
was received with general incredulity, which 
time has fully justified. For of all modern 
nations, excepting only Spain, the Germans 
have been driven by.the character of their 
own rule to make the most frequentand ener- 
getic use of military force. In one respect, 
indeed, the declaration of Bismarck has 


been fulfilled. The German colonies have . 


remained exclusively commercial, but un- 
fortunately in the worst sense of that term. 
The cause of education and Christianity has 
been generally, almost systematicclly, ig- 
nored. Mr. Moss, who knows the Pacific 
probably better than any man now living, 
says: 

“No German mission, no German exploring 
expedition, no German sacrifice of any kind for 
the benefit of the natives has accompanied their 
trade in copra. On commerce alone can Ger- 
many rest her claim. Commerce 
sounds well, but call it business and the odor 
is less sweet. Visions of natives duped, of base 
Bolivian dollars made island currency, and of 
hard grinding in all directions, rise at the name. 
This is surely no fitting foundation for a great 
nation’s claims, nor justification for high-handed 
measures such as have been adopted by Ger- 
many. The influence of England, of 
America and of France has been bought with 
the blood of martyrs, the work of missionaries 
and explorers, and the friendly and constant 
intercourse of their people with the islanders of 
the Pacific.” 

In pursuance of this strictly commercial 
policy, Germany has also ignored the exis- 
tence, on the part of the natives, of any 
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rights which could possibly decrease the 
profit or increase the deficit of the enter- 
prise. ‘And finally, incredible as it may seem 
in Germany, the land of learning and of 
science, the proof is clear that the Economic 
Council, to whom Bismarck referred the 
question, based its argument on the ancient 
mercantile theory of colonies, which was de- 
molished by Adam Smith over a century ago, 
and that this theory, which has cost Eng- 
land her American colonies and Spain her 
entire empire, still dominates the relation of 
Germany to the lands subject to her power. 
To such an extent is this true that wherever 
the German flag has been raised we have 
witnessed the revival, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, of the oldest and most inde- 
fensible form of colonization, which char- 
acterized the age of Hawkins—namely, that 
of the commercial company, aiming only at 
a cash profit through the exercise of a mo- 
nopoly, but, nevertheless, endowed with the 
full power of government—that is, the dis- 
position of the property and lives of millions 
of defenseless people. The New Guinea 
Company still exercises these extraordinary 
powers, and even the reformed charters 
grant monopolies and extensive powers of 
taxation to the companies, in return for con- 
tributions toward the expense of adminis- 
tration. Surely no clearer proof could be 


‘desired that financial considerations dom- 


inate the German colonial system to the ex- 
clusion ef the claims of humanity and 
justice. 

In view of these facts, is it certain, as many 
assume, that German contrel of the Caro- 
lines would save them from tyranny ? 

If the Marshall Islanders, who have inti- 
mate acquaintance with German rule, could 
give their opinion, it would probably disturb 
these pleasing anticipations. At least they 
desire. for themselves, nothing so fervently 
as to be released from German control. And. 
it is even quite possible that they would 
gladly exchange masters with their brothers 
of the Carolines. Mr. Alexander says: 

“In the Marshall Islands the Germans 
avoided war with the natives, but grievously 
oppressed them by imposing taxes and obstruct- 
ing the mission work. The little island of Ebon 
was required to pay annually $500 as taxes to 
Germany, and the other islands in like pro- 








portion. The missionaries were forbidden to 
labor in the islands where they had not been 
previously located. Permission was re- 
fused them to buy or lease land for schools or 
churches. The ‘Morning Star’ was required 
to take out annually a license, at an expense of 
$250, for selling Bibles and other books and ar- 
ticles needed by the churches.” 

Thus not only are the natives taxed to the 
point of beggary by a foreign Government 
that has yet to render the first service in re- 
turn, but the American missionaries have 
been constantly hindered in their work of 
secular and religious instruction. Does any 
one ask why ? For the same reason that the 
islands were annexed—viz., to destroy Amer- 
ican influence and American trade. Sievers 
states the motive with perfect frankness 
when he says: 


“The danger threatening German trade 
through the growth of that of England and 
America was met, in 1885, by the declaration 
of a German protectorate over the Marshall 
group; and since then German trade has again 
revived.” 


The whole matter is thus reduced to a 
strictly business. proposition. In such cir- 
cumstances, is it safer to draw conclusions 
regarding the future from the action of the 
present governor, who is reported to have 
suspended some of the most obnoxious regu- 
lations, or from the whole plan and purpose 
of the colonial system ? Surely the leopard 
cannot change his spots. And in view of the 
well known characteristics of German di- 
plemacy, one is tempted to inquire what mo- 
tive underlies this new departure. Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Since, therefore. the result of German rule 
everywhere, and especially in the Marshall 
group, has been an oppression of the na- 
tives scarcely exceeded by Spain, the de- 
struction of American commerce, and a seri- 
ous hindrance to the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, the inference is clear 
that a similar result may be expected from 
the German acquisition of the Carolines. Is 
it in accordance with either honor or inter- 
est for the United States to stand idly by 
and see this consummated ? For the Caro- 
lines have claims upon our sympathy and 
humanity which cannot rightfully be ig- 
nored. And however men may differ as to 
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the policy of expansion, few will maintain 
that it is the part of wisdom, or even com- 
mon prudence, to hold the Philippines, even 
temporarily, while leaving the intervening 
islands, with impregnable harbors command- 
ing our line of communication, to fall into 
the hands of a power whose friendship is at 
least open to suspicion. 

If this result is to be avoided, the United 
States must purchase the Caroline, Pelew 
and Ladrone groups in their entirety. This 
necessitates a supplementary treaty, similar 
to the Gadsden purchase. The foreign ob- 
stacles, while serious, would hardly prove in- 
surmountable. In the present condition of 
internal affairs, with the Dreibund crum- 
bling and Germany leaning toward an Eng- - 
lish alliance, a diplomatic hint ought to dis- 
pose of German rivalry, provided only it be 
administered with deftness and dispatch. 
And Spain could be brought to terms by the 
promise of commercial concessions, condi- 
tioned upon the sale to the United States, at 
a reasonable price, of all her remaining is- 
lands in the Pacific. Moreover, there is no 
reason to doubt that the President would 
willingly negotiate such a treaty, if con- 
vinced that it would be approved by the peo- 
ple and ratified by the Senate. The diffi- 
culty is to bring the sentiment of the coun- 
try to bear so as to produce this conviction 
before it is too late. Hitherto, while the 
President has left the question to the people, 
the people have in turn left it to the Presi- 
dent; and the churches, who knew most 
about it and had most at stake, have hesi- 
tated to incur the charge of mixing religion 
and politics. But the time has now come 
when every man, irrespective of party or 
creed, who has at heart the cause of civiliza- 
tion, the welfare of this nation, and the 
peace of the world, should set in motion 
every means of influence at his command to 
the end that the volume and quality of sen- 
timent supporting this proposition may be 
made evident, and that the Government may 
be moved to speedy action. 

The grounds upon which the purchase of 
all these islands is urged may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. That most of these islands were settled 
and civilized by Americans fifty years ago, 
while Spain made no effective claim to them 
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until 1887, when the American missionaries 
were expelled and their property destroyed. 

2. That the natives, having been civilized 
by Americans and having largely learned to 
speak our tongue and reverence our flag, 
have long prayed for American protection. 

3. That the Spanish control of these is- 
lands has never extended beyond the range 
of their-cannon, and is now so far broken 
that their sale to some other power is a 
foregone conclusion. 

4. That the German colonial system, like 
the Spanish, is founded upon the exploita- 
tion of the natives for the benefit of the rul- 
ing nation; and that to abandon to such a 
tyranny islands where American honor and 
_ American interests are so deeply involved is 
only to store up another “ Cuban question,” 
to cost us blood and treasure hereafter. 

5. That the only practicable cable route 
follows the Caroline plateau, while between 
that and Guam stich a precipitous chasm ex- 
ists as to render the running of a cable from 
Ualan to Guam, as once proposed, quite im- 
possible, : 

6. That the cable should land only on 
American soil, and that’ the proposal to ac- 
quire stations for this purpose on islands be- 
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longing to another nation is inadequate, be- 
cause they would be exposed to foreign 
seizure, and is dangerous, because liable to 
cause friction and foreign complications. 

7. That their size, character, location and 
harbors are such as to render them the key 
to the Western Pacific; so that any foreign 
nation, with a fortified station at Ponape or 
Yap, would entirely dominate our line of 
communication with Manila, and in case of 
war would have a decisive advantage. 

8. That since no other nations have posses- 
sions so situated that their lines of com- 
munications are thus dominated by the 
Carolines, the acquisition of these islands by 
a foreign power could only be construed as 
an intentional, deliberate menace to the 
United States. 

For these reasons the writer believes it to 
be the imperative duty of the Government 
of the United States to acquire all of these 
islands, paying for them any reasonable 
sum, thereby at once fulfilling our obliga- 
tions toward the natives, providing a secure 
route for the cable, removing the possibility 
of foreign complications, and rendering our 
position in the Orient so strong as to con- 
stitute a permanent guarantee of peace. 
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BY ELIZABETH DYKE’ LEWIS. 


SHE stands, with her stony beaches 
Just touched by old Ocean’s arm, 

For islands fair are sentinels there 
To guard her coasts from harm. 


She stretches the torch of freedom 

Toward the Old World from the New, 
And her towers rise to as cloudless skies 
As are mirrored in Ocean’s blue. 


She feels the pulse of the Nation, 
She knows the great of the land, 

For they love the strife of the throbbing life 
In the hollow of her hand. 





The weary and broken-hearted 
Plead in her arms to rest; 

The wretched hide in her mantle wide, 
And the suffering in her breast. 






Though forests be grand and silent,— 
Though fields be wide and sweet,— 

Her children learn for her voice to yearn, 
And the tramp of her restless feet. 


She stands, with her stony beaches 
Embraced by. old Ocean’s arm, 
Through the noise and light,—through 

smoldering night, 
In a tide of unending charm. 


the 


. 
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SPEAKING-ACTORS AND SINGING-ACTORS. 


BY E. 


THE present winter in New York City is 
‘an exceptional one in its dramatic aspects 
as well as its musical contents. The splen- 
dors of an opera season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where familiar masterpieces 
are sung so surpassingly that they unfold 
themselves almost in new revelations—a 
flood-tide of superb concert interests—these 
have their balance in a theatrical movement 
which is without its like during many sea- 
sons, so far as concerns the production of 
new plays of notability if not invariably of 
worth. This is a winter of high mark to 
study conditions of the theatre with us, as 
well as of music with us. All other shows, 
from picture galleries to pugilism, are more 
or less affected by the attractions and great 
expenditures in opera houses, playhouses or 
concert halls. Let me observe here, how- 


ever, that 1898-99 is not a winter of theat- 
rical stars shining together, as it is a winter 


in which the musical planetary system de- 
clares the glory of the more subtle art. No 
—it is a winter of many new and interesting 
plays; but not one actor or actress of 
universal authority is seen in it. While its 
course illustrates potently in general who 
are actors and actresses of our fullest and 
most familiar national acceptance, we have 
not Irving, Bernhardt, Duse, Novelli, Re- 
jane, Mounet-Sully, Mrs. Campbell, Sonnen- 
thal, Lambert fils, or Gutierrez. In the 
musical page the showing is altogether in 
contrast; for the stars of international re- 
nown are as plentiful as blackberries. And 
it is of interest to beg attention to the fact 
that this.winter finds us seeing in opera the 
finest acting in the city, and some of the 
finest singing in the world—whether in the 
spoken or the sung drama. 

In the intermission of an operatic repre- 
sentation last week my ear caught an end 
of a dialogue containing the suggestion for 
this article and for the broad outlook on the 
immediate theatrical and musical season 
offered above. A woman remarked to her 
friend in the box next mine, “So and so” 
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—she named‘a great singer of an earlier sea- 
son—‘ sang always so well; but don’t you 
remember how badly he always actéd? Do 
you know, I would suppose that there was 
no excuse for an operatic singer, who has 
any temperament, not acting fairly well at 
least. That is a detail.” 

It seemed strange that any auditor who 
was, or seemed, intelligent in music and in 
the drama should so fail in perceiving a 
truth vital to the musical stage; at once 
apparent by considering the conditions of 
the theatre not lyric and of the theatre that 
is. 

The actor in the spoken drama, generally 
speaking, is a free agent during his mo- 
ments or hours of work. He must know his 
lines in his own tongue, and be perfect in 
his cues and at ease in his stage-business. 
He must carry oyt the technical exigencies 
of a given part according to his talent or 
opportunity. He is—for the moment in 
which he is speaking or acting—an untram- 
meled free exponent in his work, relatively 
speaking. He can give all his thoughts to 
the two broad demands of the instant—how 
he speaks and acts, playing his réle for him- 
self, after all, no matter how, in correct artis- 
tic association with other actors in the scene. 
If he cannot keep the text and technic of his 
part in mind, he is to be pitied or blamed: 
but it is his fault or misfortune. And he is 
doing over and over again (unless the play 
be damned incontinently) the same thing, 
night by night. His memory and his concep- 
tion are interrupted only by changes in the 
play or by rehearsals of another part in a 
forthcoming one. These are contemporary 
theatrical conditions: ‘‘a new play every 
night” is not the rule of this generation of 
theatres in a metropolis, and it is the day of 
long “runs” of good pieces. 

Let us take, now, the great operatic sing- 
er. The réle must be learned as mere mu- 
sic, note for note and syllable by syllable to 
each note, to begin. It must be learned as 
a matter of personal vocal technic—so that 
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pitfalls of trouble be avoided and a facility 
in mere use of a voice certain. It must be 
studied as a dramatic creation—phrasing, 
intonation, gesture, facial expression, 
“‘ business,” poses—all this most vitally im- 
portant matter of the speaking stage is to be 
superadded to the musical responsibility. If 
a singer be under engagement to such lyric 
centers as the Metropolitan Opera House or 
Covent Garden or the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petersburg, the text of the rdle must be 
studied, “syllable and note perfect,” in two 
to three languages; so that it can be sung 
at an instant’s notice in French, Italian or 
German! (Soon a fourth language will be 
required—English.) - Moreover, a repertory 
is subject to incessant change—the singer 
must be perfect in from ten to twenty 
operas under all the foregoing chances and 
needs. It must be sung in public, when the 
artist is thinking of the music, the textual 
contents, the acting, the business, and sub- 
ject every moment to the conductor’s care 
and his general power to control, to make or 
to mar,or an episode in aperformance. With 
five times the responsibility of the actor in 
the speaking drama, not once is the operatic 
singer as free an agent. Fatigue, too, is 
more severe, and strain or attention more 
arduous. 
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*No excuse” for poor or indifferent act- 
ing in opera? Only ignorance or thought- 
lessness can so speak. It is a marvel of 
human training and capability that there is 
so much good acting in opera. It is an 
honor to the lyric stage that such magnifi- 
cent dramatic artists develop their purely 
theatrical impersonations when charged 
with musical responsibility as .their first 
duty and pleasure. Many great singers 
have been wretched actors—and few actors 
have had need to show themselves as more 
than ‘“‘ drawing-room singers.” Plays do not 
demand musicians, tho operas demand ac- 
tors. When, therefore, you consider what 
it means that Mr. Maurel should be the fin- 
est Falstaff and Iago of our day; that Mari- 
anne Brandt and Lilli Lehmann and Gemma 
Bellincioni have had no superiors in tragic 
impersonation; recall what Mr. Van Dyck’s 
Loge or the late Max Alvary’s Siegfried 
mean as histrionics aside from music—why, 
then one realizes that great acting in great 
opera is by a grace of Apollo, of Thalia, of 
Melpomene. You will be thankful for all 
the best that you get of it, wonder that 
there is any so indisputably good, and fall 
to speculations on the measure of genius in 
Bernhardt and Sembrich, in Worms and 
Tamagno. 

New York Ciry. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


THE modern Greeks have but a single par- 
liamentary chamber, which they call the 
fovag. A member of the Greek Parliament 
is called fovrevtyc. It is this title which in 
the New Testament is applied to Joseph of 
Arimathea. It is the same word which the 
reeks use to describe a member of Con- 
gress of the United States. But to me the 
interesting thing in the resemblance is not 
merely that the same noun, the same title 
of office, is used to-day where Greek is 
spoken with reference to Nelson Dingley 
that was used for Joseph of Arimathea, but 
that the same adjectives can be applied to the 
politician and statesman to-day that were 


applied then. “* He was a good man and a 
just.” It is interesting to find in the New 
Testament this tribute to an honest coun- 
selor, a just and upright politician; and 
though the functions of the counselor are 
different now from what they were then, 
the Athens paper to-day.can substitute the 
name of Nelson for that of Joseph and may 
copy. in the same Greek, Luke 23: 50. 

“And behold, there was a man named Nel- 
son, a member of Congress, and he was a 
good man and a just.” 

There is no text, no adjective, that more 
happily describes the essential elements of 
the character of the man whose loss we all 
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mourn. If it is reassuring to look back 
through 2,000 years and find a man occupy- 
ing a prominent place in public life who 
maintained a reputation for probity and 
kindhess of heart, who was not swayed by 
the majority, but followed his own convic- 
tions of duty, it is a fresh inspiration and 
example for all who are called into public 
life to view the character and the work of 
Nelson Dingley. It is true now as it always 
has been that it is not the office which hon- 
ors the man, but the man who honors the 
office. If it sometimes seems a small and 
even a pitiable thing to be a member of Con- 
gress, it is not because of the insignificance 
of the office, but of the pettiness of some 
man who has succeeded in getting it. It 
seems sometimes as if certain communities 
were entirely indifferent as to whom they 
sent to Congress. When a district belittles 
the office it is not surprising if their repre- 
sentative belittles his district. On the other 
hand, the life and career of Nelson Dingley 
proved how great and honorable and far- 
reaching may be the influence of a member 
of Congress of the United States. 

When I last wrote, it seemed as if Mr. 
Dingley had passed the crisis in his disease, 
and the hopes of his friends were strength- 
ened. But he had no strength to rally, and 
the end came quicker than we had expected. 
I doubt if any member of Congress who has 
held the conspicuous and difficult position of 
the floor leader of his’ party ever passed 
away and left less bitterness behind him in 
the memories of party foes or associates. It 
is remarkable with what ease, with what lit- 
tle friction he held and moved in this diffi- 
cult position. It requires a man to be con- 
stantly on the alert for every move of his 
political opponents, which frequently brings 
him into conflict with the leaders of the 
other side. The opportunities for rancor and 
acridity in debate are frequent enough. With 
a leader like General Grosvenor, sarcasm or 
withering denunciation are powerful weap- 
ons which he cannot help hurling into the 
enemy’s camp. Mr. Dingley, on the other 
hand, while he was prompt and effective in 
pointing out what he considered to be the 
unfortunate policy of the opposition, re- 
frained from every form of vVituperation or 
bitter reproach. He depended for his in- 
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fluence more upon his skill and resource in 
marshaling facts and figures than upon his 
power of effective statement or any rhetor- 
ical device. He was not an orator. Seldom 
has a man held his position who was less so. 
He lacked bodily presence and had a weak 
voice. It was hard to hear him in the Hall 
of Representatives. But if his voice did not 
go to the members they were sure to come 
within its range. They knew that when 
Mr. Dingley spoke he had something to say. 
He was speaking from ample knowledge and 
conviction; he was the exponent, too, of a 
policy. His word could not be neglected. 
He had a keen mind. He did not flash into 
brilliancy, but he hardly encountered an 
emergency that he was not capable of meet- 
ing. He was shrewd and practical and con- 
servative. He had had two years’ experience 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Maine in 1863 and 1864. But he told me 
that when he came to Congress he found the 
rules and practice so different that his for- 
mer experience availed him little. He was 
obliged to begin over again; but he soon be- 
came thoroughly familiar with parliamen- 
tary procedure in the House. He kept a clear 
head in the midst of all entanglements, and 
though his weak voice interfered in such a 
large hall with his efficiency as presiding 
officer, he was a recognized authority on all 
points of parliamentary practice and knew 
how to take advantage of every opportunity 
to favor his party or policy. His work prior 
to the passage of the tariff bill which bears 
his name was enough to break any man 
down, but he was so thoroughly prepared 
for it and so thoroughly enjoyed it that the 
strain was much lessened. It was said jo- 
cosely of Mr. Dingley that he would rather 
at any time sit down with a slip of paper 
and make figures on it than to sit in a corner 
with a pretty girl. He was kind hearted and 
considerate, and the new member in Con- 
gress who wanted information on any point 
of procedure always found him ready with 
advice and help. 

The physical contrast between him and 
his colleague, Speaker Reed, was very great. 
The mental contrast was seen mainly in the 
sense of humor. Speaker Reed had enough 
and to spare. His broad-faced smile and his 
incisive wit frequently brighten discussion, 
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whether in the House or at the social board. 
Mr. Dingley, on the other hand, was almost 
devoid of a sense of humor. And while many 
stories are told of Speaker Reed’s wit, those 
passed around the House about Mr. Dingley 
were often at his expense. But his honesty, 
integrity, conscientiousness and industry 
made a lasting impression upon his asso- 
ciates. 

The funeral services held in the House of 
Representatives were most impressive. I 
am told that, including this service, but four 
funerals have been held in the House since 
the beginning of Government. Eulogies and 
memorial services are always held, though 
sometimes nearly a year after the death of 
a member; but no funeral service has been 
held since the death of Mr. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania. Admission to the service was by 
special ticket, and care was taken that the 
hal] should not be overcrowded. But the 
public at large had an opportunity to ._pay 
its tribute of respect for two hours before 
the service hegan by taking a last look at the 
face of the dead statesman as the body lay 
in state in the Hall of Representatives. At 
twelve o’clock the House was called to order 
by Speaker Reed and the chaplain offered 
the usual brief prayer. The journal was 
read, but as the House on the previous ses- 
sion had adjourned immediately after the 
announcement of Mr. Dingley’s death, the 
journal consisted simply of the resolutions 
offered and adopted after the announce- 
ment. At a blow of the Speaker’s gavel the 
members of the House, who were all seated 
at one side of the chamber to the Speaker’s 
left, rose in their places and the Senators, 
preceded by the Vice-President, entered the 
chamber and took seats assigned to them. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court were then 
announced by the doorkeeper, and, in their 
judicial robes of black, made a solemn en- 
try. At another blow of the gavel the mem- 
bers resumed their seats till the silence was 
again broken by the doorkeeper’s announce- 
ment, “ The Ambassadors and Ministers of 
the Diplomatic Corps of the United States.” 
The doorkeeper made a slight but noticeable 
mistake in a preposition. ‘‘7To the United 
States’? was what he meant. But the oc- 
casion was too solemn, and the Diplomatic 
Corps too curteous, for the correction of a 
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verbal error. Seats were resumed again, 
and after another brief pause the door- 
keeper announced “The President of the 
United States and his Cabinet.” The pall- 
bearers from Senate and House in ‘white 
satin sashes, with crépe rosettes and white 
gloves, were followed by members of the 
family. Instead of being draped in mourn- 
ing, the hall of the House was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, palms and_ potted 
plants. The desk of Mr. Dingley was cov- 
ered with beautiful roses. Mrs. Dingley did 
not venture to come to the Capitol. 

Then the silence was broken by strains of 
music. The choir of the Congregational 
Church were placed in the press gallery, just 
above and behind the Speaker’s desk, and a 
cabinet organ, played by Mr. Bischoff, the 
blind organist of that church, furnished the 
accompaniment. At the clerk’s desk, just in 
front of the Speaker, were Chaplains Milburn 
of the Senate, and Cougen of the House, and 
Rev. Dr. Newman of the Congregational 
Church, Mr. Dingley’s pastor. I wonder if 
a State funeral was ever held before in 
which two blind chaplains and a blind or- 
ganist took part. After a brief scriptural 
lesson, Dr. Newman gave the address. It 
was unwritten and its careful preparation 
did not interfere with its freedom and ear-. 
nestness. It was a fitting and beautiful trib- 
ute, impressively delivered in the silence 
which seldom at the noon hour is found in 
that busy hall. Chaplain Couden’s prayer 


‘was brief, fervent and appropriate, as all 


his prayers are, and the service concluded 
with “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” sung by 
the choir, and the benediction by Dr. New- 
man. The whole service occupied less than 
an hour. Then, on motion of Congressman 
Boutelle, the House adjourned, and the pub- 
lic were admitted to the floor, where the 
body remained until the funeral train left 
at four in the afternoon. 

Two of our Washington ministers have 
just been brought into greater prominence 
by recent State funerals. Rev. Mr. Leavitt, 
the young and brilliant pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, made a deep impression by 
his address in the Senate at the funeral of 
Senator Morrill, and Dr. Newman, of the 
Congregational Church, by his calm, fervent 
and fitting address, won new respect for 
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himself and his profession. As for our blind 
chaplains, their spiritual sight is not dimmed 
and their daily ministrations are as far as 
possible from anything perfunctory or triv- 
ial. It used to be the custom for the chap- 
lain of the House to invite prominent minis- 
ters, visiting in the city, to give the opening 
prayer, and this is occasionally done. But 
as a member of the House said to me the 
other day, “ We miss our beloved chaplain 
when he is away and when anybody tries 
to take his place.” About a year ago a min- 
ister came to Washington, who was the pas- 
tor when at home of one of the members. 
His Congressman was anxious that he 
should have the compliment paid him of of- 
fering the invocation. His prayer, tho ear- 
nest, was not impressive. Among other things 
he prayed that the rulings of the Speaker 
that day might be in accordance with the 
kingdom of heaven. The Speaker, however, 
is obliged to follow the rules of the House. 
As this clergyman’s pastor is a Democratic 
Congressman the inference is that the rules 
of the House, or Mr. Reed’s interpretation of 
them, are not wholly in accordance with 
those of the kingdom of heaven. I will not 
argue the question, but I know that Speaker 
Reed feels safer in the hands of God and 
Chaplain Couden than he does in the hands 
of the ministers who are spending their va- 
cations in Washington. When a member not 
very long ago asked the Speaker if his pas- 
tor, a visiting preacher, could take the chap- 
lain’s desk (of course, with the chaplain’s 
consent) the Speaker, with a pious smile, 
said, “Don’t you think God will be some- 
what confused if he hears so many different 
preachers asking so many different things? ”’ 
Next to the funeral of Mr. Dingley, the 
matter which has stirred Washington for a 
week has been General Eagan’s abuse of 
General Miles. Did General Eagan stop for 
a moment to think that the coarse and bitter 
diatribe he was dictating to his typewriter 
would go over the whole country and under 
the ocean, and appear the next day in the 
‘London papers? The care which he took to 
give it to the press makes it seem as if he 
did aim at just this publicity. He has since 
revised his remarks for insertion in the per- 
manent record of the Commission, but his 
apology reminds one of the example in some 
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of the books on punctuation to show the 
value of that art. A member of Parliament 
had called a member a liar. He was told to 
apologize. He said: “I said that the mem- 
ber is a liar it is true; 1 am sorry for it.” But 
when printed it read: “I said the member’ is 
a liar. It is true. I am sorry for it.” Gen- 
eral Hagan has changed the punctuation 
marks, but his opinion of General Miles’ ve- 
racity is evidently not changed. He had a 
perfect right, of course, to question the ac- 
curacy of General Miles’ statement, and to 
demand proof for it. But in his indecorous 
and ungentlemanly tirade he overshot the 
mark, and soiled the good name and fame of 
the army more than General Miles. A court- 
martial now seems inevitable. 

As for General Miles, his somewhat sweep- 
ing charge as to “ embalmed beef.” has made 
the meat packers of the country naturally in- 
dignant. They declare that a great industry 
should not be brought into disrepute because 
a small percentage of the vast amount con- 
sumed was not found good. Ministers from 
foreign courts have not hesitated to inform 
their governments of General Miles’ charges 
as to the character of American canned beef, 
and this is somewhat threatening to our ex- 
port trade. 

The one thing upon which the country may 
congratulate itself is that no duel did or 
could grow out of the Miles-Eagan episode. 
That ridiculous way of settling a dispute still 
prevails on the Continent, and there is hardly 
a country there in which a duel would not 
have followed the principals under the same 
circumstances. The turning point in the 
United States army took place some twenty 
years ago. I was summoned as a witness 
at the’ Stanley-Hazen court-martial. Gen- 
eral Stanley was accused of slandering Gen- 
eral Hazen. The court was made up of gen- 
eral officers. General Hancock presided and 
the trial excited attention in the army and 
throughout the country. General Stan- 
ley was let off with a reprimand. It was 
not the sentence which was significant, but 
the fact that two general officers of the 
United States, instead of trying to settle the 
truth of a statement by pistols or swords, 
which were never meant to be tests of truth, 
settled it before a jury of their peers, who 
could weigh and decide on the evidence. 
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General Miles’ reticence on this matter is 
worth a thousand duels. The report of the 
commission, let us hope, will put the blame 
where it belongs, and a court-martial will 
uphold the dignity of the army. 





SANITARY. 


THE State of Massachusetts has just com- 
pleted, at Rutland, in that State, a State Sani- 
tarium for Consumptives. The town in which 
it is situated happens to be at the exact geo- 
graphical center of the State. The buildings 
have been constructed on a unique plan, calcu- 
lated to secure the largest possible amount of 
unobstructed sunshine to each patient, and it is 
hoped that many cases, taken in their incipiency 
and treated according to the most modern and 
scientific methods, will make full recovery. 
There will not be wanting men who will here 
try to solvé the problems connected with this 
decimating disease that have, up to now, defied 
the efforts of all investigators. 


....Within two weeks twenty-five children, 
pupils in the Public School in Scranton, Pa., 
died of what was believed to be. diphtheria. 
Investigation shows that a sewer pipe leading 
into the building had been tapped. The sewer 
gas which accumulated at night was fanned 
into the classrooms through the cold air pipes 
during the day. About twelve years ago we 
heard the cry on all sides “ poisoned by sewer 
gas,” but now it is outworn, and followed by 
others, but this reealls the fact that many cases 
of diphtheria have been traced directly to 
apertures in the pipe that comes from the sewer. 
In Brooklyn, when the “jerry” builder had 
his own way much more than he does now, in 
one of the aristocratic portions of the town, 
there were repeated cases of this dreadful dis- 
ease, and often it was traced to a badly calked 
joint, or a settling of the wal] having opened 
a gap between sections of the pipe leading to 
the sewer. The best of plumbing will grow 
old, and the microscope will occasionally show 
very tiny holes, gnawed by the ceaseless action 
of the tooth of time, and, small as they are, the 
germ of diphtheria is smaller still. So the 
moral is, Look to the pipes. 
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....At the last meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association a paper was read from 
Mrs. Ellen B. Richards, of Boston, on the ur- 
gent necessity of instruction in sanitary 
science in the public schools of the county. 
Certainly the elements of this science should 
be thoroughly impressed on the minds of our 
youth. A very slight knowledge of hygiene 
would undoubtedly have saved many lives in 
our late war, and there were officers who prob- 
ably knew better how to care for their horses 
than they did for their men. From an article 
written by Dr. Wickes Washburn, and read 
before the New ‘York County Medical Associa- 
tion, we make the following extract, as show- 
ing the right way of treating the exhausted and 
sick soldiers, who reached Montauk Point on 
the crowded and insanitary transports. He 
says: 

“On the afternoon of the 18th or 20th of Au- 
gust there arrived at the General Hospital a group 
of ambulances containing about seventy-five men, 
only a few of whom probably had a pulse at the 
wrist ; many were unconscious. They had endured 
on the transport, for three days without food, to 
the limit of their physical strength, and with the 
long, hard ride up from the dock, seated facing 
each other as in a stage, had simply, as they be- 
came exhausted, one by one, fallen over and were 
tangled in among each other in a most woful con- 
dition. By good fortune we were apprised of their 
approach by an army surgeon who happened to 
be coming in that direction and urged the ambu- 
lances on himself, coming forward at a gallop to 
let us know the desperate ‘condition of the men. 
We abandoned all else, the doctors and nurses ad- 
ministering small doses of whisky to each man be- 
fore he was taken out of the ambulance, unloading 
them as rapidly as possible, and placing them in 
the shade of the tents upon mattresses on the floor. 
Before’ this was quite completed I went to the 
kitchen and brought ten or twelve quarts of hot 
milk, and the nurses under my supervision and 
that of another doctor fed these men, many of 
them too weak to raise their heads, a few ounces of 
milk every fifteen or twenty minutes for two hours 
or more. I am glad to:be able to state that only 
one of these seventy-five men died.” 


Very different this from stuffing starved men 
with pie and doughnuts, because their sick fancy 
had fastened on them. General Ignorance killed 
many. 
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BIOLOGY AND RELIGION.* 


Ir is safe to say that Mr. Marshall’s book 
will interest, and even fascinate, all those to 
whom biological theory appeals; but if the 
“ordinary reader” thinks to comprehend it, 
he must gird up his loins for a more than or- 
dinarily severe struggle. Let him not, how- 
ever, blame the author. Mr. Marshall has 
chosen to write a scientific treatise on a sub- 
ject of great difficulty, and of the most ab- 
stract character. To perform this work re- 
quires not only familiarity on the part of 
the author with an immense range of phil- 
osophical speculation and physiological in- 
vestigation, but also incessant reference to 
these stores of learning. Such reference can 
be made only by allusion. It would be hope- 
less to explain all the views which must be 
taken into account, and the result is, neces- 
sarily, that only scholars can fully appre- 
ciate Mr. Marshall’s treatise. Every 
thoughtful reader, however, who is not in- 
sensible to the charm of sustained deductive 
argument will find the close reasoning of 
this book enjoyable; while he will be re- 
warded, by the impressiveness of the au- 
thor’s conclusions, for some failure to follow 
all the steps required for their establishment. 

The main thesis of the author is to ex- 
plain the biological significance of religion, 
but in order to lay the foundation for this 
thesis he has found it necessary to present 
a general view of instinct and of reason. To 
a certain extent his aim is the same as that 
of Mr. Kidd, in his “ Social Evolution; ” and 
we might properly enough say that both 
books outline the broad principles of sociol- 
ogy. But as Mr. Marshall curteously and 
conclusively points out in a note, Mr. Kidd 
founds his argument on such assumptions 
as that reason and social action are peculiar 
to mankind, and that religious sanction must 
be irrational. On the other hand, Mr. Mar- 
shall shows that what is fundamental in rea- 





* INSTINCT AND REASON. An essay concerning the 
relation of instinct to reason, with some special study 
of the nature of religion. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
§ - New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898 


son is found in all higher animal life; that 
reason is not antagonistic to progress, but 
its chief cause; that disinterested action is 
not necessarily irrational; that in fact the 
function of the religious instinct is the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the racial 
processes by means of restraint of the for- 
mer,—the restraint of the stronger but less 
persistent individualistic impulses within us 
until the weaker but more persistent im- 
pulses become effective. 

In attempting to outline the argument of 
the book, it should be stated at the outset 
that Mr. Marshall believes that groups of 
men acting together for any purpose are 
“ organic; ’ that whenever what men call an 
association or society or community is 
formed, a social “ organism ’’ comes into be- 
ing. This position seems to be taken, be- 
cause what we call the lower forms of ani- 
mal organism are capable of dividing into 
cells, which unless dispersed form an “ ag- 
gregate ’—that is, because low organisms 
multiply by cleavage, social organisms arise 
by union. The question may be raised 
whether, even if consciousness be regarded 
as something as divisible as a mud worm or 
a lobster, it is to the same extent creatable ° 
by coalescence; to which the only answer is 
that as we know nothing of the integrating 
force that makes a jelly fish out of jelly, we 
cannot assert that there is not a similar 
force which creates a “ social consciousness” 
whenever a number of women form a sew- 
ing-society, or a gang of cut throats organize 
a filibustering expedition. However this 
may be, Mr. Marshall’s demonstration that 
if there are such things as social organisms, 
they are of a very low order, and will prob- 
ably always remain so, deserves the atten- 
tion of our enthusiastic sociologists. 

The doctrine of social organisms seems to 
be a corollary from the author’s position in 
regard to “ parallelism.” This term, it may 
be proper to explain, is applied to the theory 
that all psychical activity takes place in co- 
incidence with neural activity; there is a 
Leibnitzian “ pre-established harmony” be- 
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tween minds and bodies. There is a field of 
attention, where consciousness is prominent; 
but there is als6 a field of inattention, where 
a species of diluted and diffused conscious- 
ness prevails. Since, then, there are differ- 
ent psychic activities connected with differ- 
ent neural systems, and distinct neural sys- 
tems may exist within the same animal body, 
there may be distinct consciousnesses in 
the same body. And as there is an hierarch- 
ical order of neural systems, so. there must 
be a corresponding hierarchy among the 
coincident consciousnesses. Hence as in man 
there are minor neural systems more or less 
disconnected from the brain system, so he 
must have minor consciousnesses. As evi- 
dence for this proposition the phenomena of 
double-consciousness, absence of mind, and 
day-dreaming, are referred to. : 

We are inclined to regard this view of con- 
sciousness as essentially materialistic. The 
conscious self appears to be subjected to 
spatial relations, and the consequence of 
holding that the ego may not only be in sev- 
eral places, but may be manifold in con- 
sciousness, is certainly metaphysical confu- 
sion. Unless the subject is single, there can 
be no unity in apperception or in thought;— 
we must always retain the contrast between 
the subject and the object; between the sub- 
stance which has the capability of thought 
and feeling, and what we call its states. 

‘To objectify this metaphysical essence or 
substratum by identifying it with its predi- 
cates is to destroy the possibility of rational 
science. But while we cannot follow the au- 
thor here, we heartily concede that his ex- 
position of the theory is masterly. © Many 
psychologists have dallied with it; but few 
have stated the case in its favor with such 
lucidity and power. 

To turn to the chief purpose of the book, 
the biological explanation of religion, we 
find a convincing array of argument show- 
ing that religion is a governing instinct. As 
in the individual the self-regarding instincts 
first appear, followed by social instincts, so 
has it been in the race. With a wealth of 
reasoned illustration, appealing with force to 
every thoughtful person, Mr. Marshall 
analyzes and classifies these instincts, and 
notes ‘their order and their implications. 
Very careful distinctions are made between 
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instinct, impulse and reason, valuable not 
only themselves, but also as laying the basis 
of an accurate terminology. Important as 
work of this kind is in psychology, we must, 
for lack of space, content ourselves with a 
mere reference to it. Following the author’s 
account of human development, we are led 
to conclude that as our prehistoric ancestors 
gradually attained the social instincts pro- 
ducing what we call the “ higher ”’ impulses, 
so the religious instinct has been formed to 
regulate the relations between these higher 
and later, and these lower and earlier in- 
stincts, and is, therefore, of the “ deferred ” 
type. 1t will not appear in man until he is 
fairly mature; it does not ordinarily appear 
until the age of pubérty; the most important 
age in the development of the ethical nature. 
This bold statement, however, gives little 
idea of the convincing character of the argu- 
ment, which will richly repay the most care- 
ful study. 

Reviewing the definitions given by phi- 
losophers of religion, Mr. Marshall finds in 
them the common thought that religion con- 
sists in the submission of our fallible wills 
to what we conceive as a higher will. In 
psychological terms this means the subjec- 
tion of individualistic impulses to racial 
ones. This restraint was attained in earlier 
times by voluntary temporary seclusion from 


companionship, and, within limits, we find 


such seclusion of religious value. It pro- 
motes that attitude of listening to the “ still 
small voice *’ which is necessary not alone to 
seers and prophets, but to every soul. So 
with such observances as fasting and prayer; 
their significance is obvious. What is said 
of ethical standards should be noted as dis- 
tinguishing Mr. Marshall’s view from that 
of the “ perfectionists;” his standard being 
objective and objectively formed. He does 
not claim the absolute validity which Dr. 
Martineau, for example, appears to assume 
for his standard. In this relativity of stand- 
ard Mr. Marshall finds a greater possibil- 
ity of progress in our theology than in any 
absolute theory. 

We must content ourselves with merely 
calling attention to the richness of treat- 
ment displayed in the examination of con- 
science and the sense of duty, and to the in- 
teresting discussions of the nature and func- 
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tion of reason, its relation to moral codes, 
and of the nature of variation. The general 
result is to emphasize the superiority, in cer- 
tain respects, of instincts which express the 
accumulated experience of the race, to rea- 
son, which tells only of the special experi- 
ences of the individual and those whom he 
knows. Yet the limitations under which 
this conclusion is reached must not be over- 
looked. Throughout the treatise many ob- 
servations of great educational value are in- 
terspers2d, and the spirit of the author is in 
the highest degree elevating. In the best 
sense of the word it is religious, and its 
final word to every one is—Be religious. We 
feel justified in calling Mr. Marshall’s book 
a noble work. It is not only a masterly ex- 
position of evolutionary biology, and a pro- 
found psychological investigation. It is also 
a wise and stimulating ethical manual, 
which can hardly be read without increas- 
ing our devotion to lofty ideals and to the 
intelligent conduct of our lives. 





THROUGH ARMENIA ON HORSEBACK. By George 
H. Hepworth. 12mo, pp. xii, 355, with 
map and illustrations. (KE. P. Dutton & 


Co., New York.) 
By some neglect this volume, published sev- 
eral months ago, has received no notice hitherto; 
but it is a book of too much interest to be al- 


lowed to pass without suitable mention. Be- 
fore Dr. Hepworth was summoned to his unde- 
sired mission to investigate the treatment of the 
Armenians by the Turks we said that he would 
find it a very hard task, surrounded as he was 
by Turkish officers, and accompanied by a con- 
fessed apologist for the Sultan, sent by the Her- 
ald, which was notoriously philo-Turk, to learn 
the truth, altho we knew and said that he was 
not the man to be easily deceived. Our confi- 
dence in him was not misplaced. He kept his 
eyes open, altho there were many circumstances 
in his arduous winter journey to make his task 
difficult. What he saw and reported, as we said 
more than once when noticing his letters as they 
appeared in the Herald, bore out the facts as 
they had come through so many sources. What 
Dr. Hepworth does is to confess all the crimes 
asserted, and then to show how the fault rests 
on a system which the Sultan inherited. It is 
not so much the Sultan that is to blame, and 
who has not desired all these massacres, as it is 
conditions that have long existed, and which are 
inseparable from tyranny. Qne of the chief of 
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these was the insane outbreaks of irresponsible 
Armenians. Yet this is no real excuse, as Dr. 
Hepworth well knows. The volume is very 
graphic, and will seem perhaps too highly colored 
in some: of its descriptions of experiences. Yet 
the life of interior Turkey is so strange to an 
Occidental, and the difficulties and dangers of 
winter travel over the Armenian mountains are 
so great, that they must impress one who has 
been used to the condiuons of a country which 
has roads and hotels. The illustrations add 
much to the text, whose perusal will well repay 
the reader, and will give him trustworthy testi- 
mony of the wrongs suffered by the poor Ar- 
menians, and the good services done by the 
Americans who have labored so long among 
them. 





NEw MeEtTnops IN EpucaTion. Art, Real 
Manual Training, Nature Study. By J. 
Liberty Tadd. (The Orange Judd Co., 
New York. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 
London. Pp. 482; small 4to. $3.00.) 

The psychology upon which this book is 
planted is the very objectionable materialism of 

Maudsley’s “ Physiology of Mind.” Book I of the 

five composing the volume is a clear exposition 

of the principles of art-manual training, or 

“ processes whereby hand, eye and mind are edu- 

cated by means that conserve vitality and develop 

a union of thought and action.” 

The volume is prefaced by an address of the 

most eloquently appreciative character, deliv- 

ered by that eminent educator, Dr. Hailmann, 

late Superintendent of Indian Schools, in 1894. 

at the graduation exercises of the Public Indus- 

trial Art School, of Philadelphia, wherein Pro- 
fessor Tadd has developed his methgds in the 
past eighteen years along lines suggested by its 

founder, Mr. Chas. G. Leland. Books II, III, 

and IV explain in the most frank and simple 

way possible the fascinating steps by which 
original power of expression in form is obtained, 
through drawing, ambidextrous blackboard 
work, modeling and wood carving, and 
Book V is devoted to the various applica- 
tions of the skill so acquired in furthering other 
studies and in the arts and art crafts. How 
far these methods can be utilized by those who 
have not themselves been inspired by personal 
contact with this great teacher remains to be 
seen. They are certainly successful when so 
taught, as in the Y. W. C. A. classes in design 
in this city. They appeal directly to the com- 
mon sense of disinterested practical people, and 
their adoption will result in a great overturn- 
ing: the professional “drawing teacher,” who 
* 
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knows a “system,” which has books and colored 
papers to sell, will be less !n demand, and there 
will be an appreciative call for artists for the 
teaching of art—that is, for that better type of 
artist, following in the wake of Mr. La Farge, 
William Morris and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
who have the decorative instinct as well as the 
power to paint a picture. 

The gage is fairly thrown down to the foist- 
ers of “type forms” and to advocates of man- 
ual training which is nothing more than trade 
teaching, in this comely book with broad mar- 
gins. and about 500 half-tones from photographs 
of work actually done by pupils and of pupils 
with their work. The sympathy of the author 
with work for the elevation of the poor is shown 
in the paragraphs devoted to his work in night 
schools, etc., and his criticisms upon the well- 
meaning people who would stoop to and amuse 
street boys instead of teaching them righteous- 
ness by “ hewing to the line,” is vigorously just. 
This idea of building up mind and character, 
judgment, skill and imagination through training 
the hand and eye now made practical by Pro- 
fessor Tadd, is sure to attract wide attention. 
We regard it as foreshadowing a beneficent rev- 
olution in the whole educational field. One para- 
graph will show the spirit of the author: 

“We should develop a disposition disposed to 
energetic action or work, in response to stimulat- 
ing thought—a disposition that hungers and 
thirsts for right action according to environment. 
Too often mere head-learning creates a wish or 
desire for good without there being sufficient im- 
puse in the organism to prompt the energetic ac- 
tion required to achieve it. To consume and waste 
the vital energy by beginning too early with ab- 
stract tasks and various forms of thought studies 
is as needless as it is common.” . 

We notice the iuustration, No. 436, supposed 
to show the position to be taken in simple water- 
color painting. To our mind it is quite impossi- 
ble to put a good wash upon an upright canvas. 
The Table of Contents, Indexes, ete., are well 
arranged to be of help to educators and to 
teachers. 





TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER. By Petronius Ar- 
biter. Translated from the Original Latin, with 
an Introduction and Bibliographical Appendia, 
by Harry Thurston Peck. Illustrated. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) ‘The task 
here excellently done by Mr. Peck was one well 
worth while, and we assume to thank him, in the 
name of all the lovers of ancient wit, humor and 
burlesque, for a book at once so cleverly writ- 
ten, in his part of it, and so faithfully and ju- 
diciously translated in the part of-it belonging 


, 
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to Petronius. Doubtless it would not be diffi- 
cult to pick flaws:in some of Mr. Peck’s. bold 
strokes at rendering certain passages of Latin 
slang and colloquialsims; but his agility in get- 
ting around troublesome obstacles is admirable. 
He has been very successful, too, in softening 
down. vulgarities and coarse allusions without 
in the least breaking or weakening the true im- 
pression of the original text. Of course; it was 
impossible for Mr. Peck to prevent the escape of 
a certain rollicking heathen spirit peculiar to 
the style of Petronius, but we doubt if any trans- 
lator could excel what is here given. 

Mr. Peck’s interesting and scholarly introduc- 
tion occupies nearly half the book, and there is 
a.valuable bibliographical appendix. We were 
surprised to find no mention by Mr. Peck of the 
XIV Idyl of Theocritus in his introduction. 
The little dinner scene so graphically and dra- 
matically sketched by the Sicilian poet must be 
instantly recalled in reading the Cena Trimal- 
chionis. Not that the two dinners are alike; 
but something of the same spirit of grotesque 
humor and quite brutally frank criticism of life 
informs both. The thumb-nail sketch by The- 
ocritus might well have served as a suggestion 
to both Horace (Sat. ii 8) and Petronius him- 
self, 


New York. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
(New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.25.) 
Somewhat in the way of Zola’s “ Rome” and 
“Paris,” this long novel by Edgar Fawcett unrolls 
a panoramic impression of the great. seamy 
and smirched side of America’s metropolis. 


It is the story of a man who in his youth was 


led into criminal tampering with the books of 
a bank in which he was employed. After a 
term at Sing Sing he comes out branded but 
bent upon a higher life. His love for a beauti- 
ful girl of the best class, and his experiences 
in the slums, are powerfully if somewhat too 
frankly pictured. The depravity of certain 
quarters of New York, the absolute corruption 
of the police, the brutality of tenement-house 
landlords, and a thousand and one phases of 
squalor, immorality and filth are photographed 
in minutest detail. The rays of good that strike 
through this grim vision are scarcely sufficient 
to relieve the gloom. Mr. Fawcett has wrought 
with conscientious care; his craftsmanship has 
never been shown to better effect; yet while his 
novel ends well in its main current, the reader 
feels scarcely compensated for what he has had 
to go through to reach the outcome. Taken as 
a study of disagreeable, not to say disgusting, 
life, we have read few more powerful books, 
It is not a novel to be read for delectation; it 
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reads with the effect of a, rapid series of grim 
photographs taken in squalid places. 

THe Story OF THE RAmRoAD. By Cy War- 
man. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) This in- 
teresting book belongs to the “ Stories of the 
West Series.” It is not fiction and it is not 
history ; but the reader will find in it a strong 
impressionist sketch of the methods of building 
the great early Western railroads. Nothing 
could be more genuinely American or more pic- 
turesquely romantic than the life and: adven- 
tures, the gigantic undertakings and the far- 
reaching business combinations here presented 
in outline with a strong adumbration of that 
spirit of daring ambition and reckless enter- 
prise which has made our transcontinental and 
far Western railway triumphs so surprising in 
the eyes of the whole world. Mr. Warman 
writes as one thoroughly at home with his sub- 
ject. 

CIS MARTIN, OR THE FURRLNERS IN THE TEN- 
NESSEE MOUNTAINS. . By Louise R. Baker. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) There 
is a genuine realism in this curious and inter- 
estingly photographic story of life in the moun- 
tain region of Hast Tennessee. It is the record 
of a family that went from New York to try 
the experiences of lumber traffic and saw-mill- 
ing in the woods. Written for young people 
and showing great lack of literary mastery, 
there is yet something in the tale so pictur- 
esquely homely, crude, real, that reading it is 
like experiencing its unimportant tho well-pre- 
sented conditions. The outcome of it all is 
easily foreseen, and, in fact, the plot is thread- 
bare, so that there is nothing in the story save 
its apparent minute truthfulness to life as the 
author has seen it. 


OLp CHESTER TALES. By Margaret Deland. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) In these stories 
we have a compromise between romance pure 
and simple and that “exhibition of an awful 
example " which has been recently so much pro- 
jected by so-called realists for ‘“‘ moral effect,” 
and all that.’ Mrs. Deland writes with force 
and keeps a story well in hand. Two or three 
of these Pennsylvania village sketches show a 
distinct genius for dramatic presentation and 
characterization; all of them are well written, 
with apparent absolute faith in the efficacy of 
moderate pessimism as an antidote for the ter- 
rible disease of happiness and hopefulness. The 
hook is illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE. Being the Story 


of Yvonne de Lamourie, and How She Went 
Into Exile with the Villagers of Grand Pré. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


(Boston: Lamson, 
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Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) In this little book Mr. 
Roberts is at his. best, which means the same as 
saying that the story rings a fresh change upon 
a delightful chord of poetic romance. Indeed, 
freshness is just what most distinguishes hoth 
style and matter, from the beginning of the tale 
to the end. ‘The hero and heroine are Acadians 
of Grand Pré; their love is beautifully de- 
picted, and the scenes and incidents by which 
the little drama is strengthened are grouped 
and presented with faultless taste. We see no 
reason why A Sister to Evangeline should not 
be classed with stories of a high order, strong, 
clean, dramatic, fascinating; it is good litera- 
ture and delicious ‘romance. 

GIAN OF THE CHARIOTS. A Romance of 
King. Arthur’s Court. By William H. Bab 
cock. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) 
We should think that boys as well as many 
grown-up readers would find this romance right 
entertaining. It is a straightforward tale of 
England in the reign of King Arthur, full of 
adventure of a knightly sort and overhung by 
the glamour of the remote time made splendid 
forever by Tennyson’s poems. From the 
same publishers we have A LITTLE NEW ENG- 
LAND Maw, by Kate Tannatt Woods, $1.00, 
which is a bright and entertaining story for 
both boys and girls of rather a mature age. 
The spirit of it is fine, and in the end a good, 
wholesome effect is left in the mind. 


THe Count’s SNuFF-Box. A Romance of 
Washington and Buzzard’s Bay in the War of 
1812. By George R. R. Rivers. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) This historical 
romance is founded upon an incident of the 
War of 1812. Count -de Crillon, as he was 
called, a smooth and clever impostor, came to 
Washington with forged recommendations from 
French statesmen to M. Serurier, Minister from 
France, and by sharp work sold some letters to 
our Government for $50,000, and made his 
escape with the booty. Mr. Rivers tells his 
story very pleasantly, with plenty of exciting 
movement, plenty of love, plenty of romantic 
incident. The book is illustrated by Clyde O. 
DeLand, 








Les ETUDES CLASSIQUES ET LA DEMOCRATIR. 
By Alfred Fouiliée, Membre de l'Institut. 
(Paris: Armand, Colin & Cie.) 

With the close relationship of the French 
language to the Latin, and the genius of the 
French for literary perception, it is natural 
that the literary class in France should have a 
high regard for the ancient classics. As Brune- 
tiére has said, French writers for three or four 
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centuries have tréated their language as a work 
of art, and this, too, has drawn them strongly 
to the Latin and Greek as aids in cultivating 
the faculty of clean-cut literary expression. 
Nor has this interest been confined within very 
narrow limits. Books on various phases, of 
classical life-and letters fall from the presses of 
the great Paris publishing houses with persistent 
frequency, and they find purchasers, too. The 
works of Gaston Boissier, on such topics as 
“'Phe Roman Religion,” “The End of Pagan- 
ism,” “ Rome and Pompeii,’ ‘The Country of 
Horace and Virgil.”’ “‘ Cicero and His Friends,” 
have gone through from two to ten or twelve 
editions each, after serial appearance in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and other authors in 
the same general field have fared well. And 
yet the volume before us sounds the cry of seri- 
ous danger for the future of classical studies in 
France. 

M. Fouillée is a teacher of philosophy, and 
not of Latin or Greek as one might think from 
his writing a book like this. He recognizes, 
however, that the study of his own department, 
coming suhsequent to the ground work in Latin 
and Greek, is not safe while they are in danger. 
But one cannot finish his book with the impres- 
sion that he is moved at all by personal interest. 
His belief is that France is suffering increas- 
ingly from an evil characteristic of the great 
material development of the present century,— 
a selfish and materialistic view of human life. 
For France in her outer relations, he sees noth- 
ing but bitter disappointment in this direction. 
“A country of bachelors and only sons” can 
never build up a profitable colonial Empire, and 
France should not abandon the prey for the 
shadow, the reality of her intellectual ‘influence 
for the dream of colonial expansion, in which 
she is sure to be distanced by her German and 
English speaking rivals. Internally, too, she 
can prosper only if a high grade of intelligence 
and unselfishness be maintained in official and 
professional stations. “The danger of democ- 
racy in putting the power into the hands of 
the majority is the substitution of personal 
interest, immediate and material, for the general 
and more or less distant good.” 

As a makeweight against this danger, in his 
opinion, secondary public education should con- 
tain a large element of study liberalizing in its 
tendency and not lending itself to the motive 
of immediate personal interest. This has been 
true of the French education of the past, but now 
the advocates of the so-called “‘ modern teach- 
ing,” aided, he thinks. ty unwise methods on 
the part of the classicists themselves, threaten 
to drive classical and philosophical studies to 
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the wall. The question is, then, to save as much 
as possible of what is really valuable, and secure 
a course which wi!l recognize what is of solid 
worth in the modern studies as well. The Greek 
he is willing to drop almost entirely from the 
secondary scheme, leaving much less than would 
be required for entrance to many even of 
our second-class American colleges. Even in 
the old Latin curriculum he is willing to accept 
a reduction of hours required, but that Latin 
should be at the basis of all secondary education 
for French chiidren he insists repeatedly and 
with great vigor. But the study of Latin must 
not be another name for the study of philology. 
“ The worst enemies of the Latin are the Latin- 
ists by profession who have borrowed from the 
German grammarians their near-sightedness, 
their utter lack of philosophical and literary 
sense.” It is as literature, with its moral and 
philosophical bearing, that he would have the 
Latin authors studied. It must not be de- 
manded of teachers that they be ‘ erudites,” but 
“good and single-minded humanists, enlightened 
psychologists and, above all, moralists.” Such 
men will elevate the minds and mold the hearts 
of their pupils, not charge their memory with a 
pseudo-scientific philology. ‘‘The venders of 
German erudition must be driven out of the 
temple.” This is not Germano-phobia with the 
author, and we are not sure that it does not 
contain a suggestion of value for the classical 
work of at least the lower classes in some of our 
American colleges. By the side of the Latin 
he wovld put French, history and philosophy, as 
answering to the permanent needs of a liberal 
education for French youths. In the last three 
years of study he would permit a choice between 
equivalent groups of (1) mathematics, (2) 
physical and natural sciences, (3) Greek, and 
(4) modern languages. For scientific educa- 
tion, he regards the true basis as a thorough 
mathematical and physical culture, since this 
gives the habit of logical reasoning, an initiation 
into the idea of law, the calculation of problems 
and the methods of experimentation. ‘ Geology, 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, all the strictly 
natural sciences, are secondary and ought to be 
reserved to specialists.’ The so-called “ mod- 
ern teaching” is not to be opposed in itself, 
since it supplies a real need to many ‘who can 
attain no other, but it must cease claiming to be 
what it is not: “In the lyceums and colleges 
it will find a place hereafter very honored, but 
on the express condition that it renounce all 
thought of contesting with the classics.” He 
insists rigorously that the teachers of these 
“modern studies” should be required to have 
had a classical and philosophical training, in the 
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interests of the very work they are trying to do. 
And against the movement to give to courses 
of study inferior in subject matter and shorter 
in time the same sanctions with reference to the 
university and the professional school which 
have heretofore pertained to the classical bac- 
calaureate, he argues at length and with reason. 
It can never be wise to treat evident inequalities 
as equal. Lastly, the American educator, clas- 
sical or otherwise, will warmly sympathize with 
his protest against the encroachment of “ prac- 
tical politics” into the domain of educational 
management. It is a very suggestive book, and 
a wide reading of it by American educators 
would be sure to result in good. 





WoMEN AND ECONOMICS. 
kins Stetson. 

& Co. 1898.) 
This is an attempt to show that our domestic 
relations are all wrong. The trouble is that 
women are in a stage of economic development 
several hundred or thousand years behind men. 
Women have suffered from too much sex devel- 
opment and too little race development, with the 
result that human life has been carried on 
through the male side only. Civilization having 
been confined to one sex, it inevitably exagger- 
ates sex-distinction. ‘‘ Women have been left 
behind, outside, below, having no social relation 
whatever, merely the sex-relation whereby they 
lived.” Ties of blood constitute tender relations, 
“but ties of blood are not those that ring the 
world with the succeeding waves of progressive 
religion, art, science, commerce, education—all 
that makes us human. Man is the human crea- 
ture—woman has been checked, starved, aborted 
in human growth; and the swelling forces 
of race-development have been driven back in 
each generation to work in her through sex- 
functions alone.” It is true that maternity 
seems to be a responsibility that women cannot 
well avoid, if the world is to be peopled, but, 
after all, a woman ought to have twenty-five 
years before, and as many after, this responsi- 
bility begins. During these periods, at least, 
she might engage in active outside life. More- 
over, it is doubtful if the care of children is best 
left in the hands of mothers; “ the home-cares 
and industries, still undeveloped, give no play 
for the increasing specialization of the American 
woman. She can no longer be an embryonic 
combination of cook, nurse, laundress, chamber- 
maid, housekeeper, waitress, governess;” she 
suffers doubly from not being able to do what 
she wants to do, and from being forced to do 
what she does not want to do. The care of chil- 
dren should be made over to trained nurses 
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and teachers; “ the selection and preparation of 
food should be in the hands of trained experts.” 
Many families now “ put out” their washing ; 
let them also put out their cooking, their sewing 
and their children, and women will have leisure 
to take a more prominent economic position. 
Doubtless in this way the institution of family 
life would become much less prominent than it 
is now; but whether it would continue is ques- 
tionable. If the children are to be sent out of 
the home, and if the family is to get its meals 
in cafés and restaurants, will it really be worth 
while to marry and beget children, or indeed to 
maintain a home at all? But while the ideals 
of this author may not appeal to us, we must 
admit that there is some force in her criticisms, 
and some reason in her suggestions. 





THE NEw Economy. By Laurence Gronlund. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 

We do not observe that this Utopia has any 
features distinguishing it from others, except 
that it is to be established gradually, and that 
men of ability are to manage it. Of course, 
selfishness is to be eliminated, but Mr. Gronlund 
allows ambition and the love of power to con- 
tinue. There is much reason to fear that these 
passions will make trouble, and will lead the 
people who are not possessed of ability, but who 
think they are, to prevent the really able people 
from ruling over them. It seems that there are 
a number of persons having Utopias of their 
own construction who differ materially with 
Mr. Gronlund, and who, he intimates, must be 
suppressed in order that his scheme may be suc-: 
cessful. Perhaps the most entertaining part of 
the book is that in which the author criticises: 
the views of the late Mr. Bellamy. As he as- 
sures his readers, he is the true prophet and Bel- 
lamy is the false one—Codlin is the friend, not: 
Short. Bellamy was wrong in insisting on 
equality, instead of ability, in favoring vegeta- 
rianism, and in changing the nature of women. 
According to Mr. Gronlund, it is only necessar; 
to change the nature of men, which certainly 
makes the problem much simpler. But, what is 
more serious, Mr. Bellamy wants to invent social 
remedies ; “he assumes that men can construct 
any social system they choose, and so he sets up 
his own ideal system and expects the people to 
realize it according to the sketch he has made.” 
In fact, Mr. Bellamy is purely a dreamer, and 
“entirely fails to connect with reality.” This 
reminds us of Artemus Ward’s complaint of 
Chaucer, that he was “ the wust speler he ever 
nu.” As to the charge that Bellamy promises 
the common people altogether too easy times 
under socialism, how, we must ask, can the 
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common people be enlisted in the cause without 
such promises? If they understand that they 
will still have to work for a living they will 
naturally hesitate to overthrow the existing 
order of things. 





TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF THE 
ATLANTIC. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) Mr. Higginson 
had a happy thought which led to the making of 
this book. 'The tales here put together are, most 
of them, well enough known to a few of us, and 
they form a sort of pleasantly dim milky way 
of half knowledge in the minds of most fairly 
well-read people. Here they may be perused in 
the order of their development and without con- 
fusion. Colonel Higginson has the fine gift of 
telling a story in a few words without losing its 
native flavor and zest. His book, which is 
charming for every one to read, will find espe- 
cial favor with the young. Besides being good 
literature, and that well set by the publishers, 
it has beautiful illustrations to give it the strong 
appeal of what graphic art can add to the print- 
ed page. WiILp ANIMALS THAT I HAVE 
KNowNn. AND 200 DRAWINGS. By Ernest Seton 
Thompson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
The author of this captivating work is Natural- 
ist to the Government of Manitoba and an artist 
of great cleverness. With the efficient aid of his 
publishers he has made a book that is a thing 
of beauty to be enthusiastically received by both 
young and old. The text is a series of stories 
about birds and animals told from a full knowl- 
edge and with plenty of energy. Two hundred 
drawings decorate the pages, or, quite as often, 
turn them into pictures. Indeed, it would: be 
difficult to recall an out-of-doors book more re- 
freshing to the eye or more pleasing for the 
imagination to browse in. Mr. Thompson 
knows his animals and has: the double gift of 
sketching them truthfully and _ entertainingly 
with both pen and brush. The stories, albeit 
some of them have quite a fanciful touch, seem 
drawn from actual experience in their main 
substantials, and the drawings are either por- 
traits of animals or sketches of them in a more 
or less grotesque vein.— DorotHy Dot. By 
Elizabeth Westyn Timlow. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25.) A pretty and interest- 
ing story for little girls. It is charmingly told, 
and the illustrations go well with the text. A 
book iikely to have a good Christmas sale. 

Poor SALLIE AND HER CHRISTMAS, AND OTHER 
Stories. (The same. $1.25.) <A_ beautiful 
little book full of good stories for children. The 
print is large and clear and the pictures are 
many and good. Mrs, Brine knows how to cap- 
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tivate the little ones. THE DESERTER, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Harold Frederick. (Bos- 
ten: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.25.) 
These stories will be welcomed by young readers. 
The late Harold Frederick was one of the best 
of story-tellers when it came to war incidents 
and exciting adventures. Two of his tales, the 
first one being exceptionally good, are about 
our Civil War, the other two go back to the 
War of the Roses. They are all stirring, full 
of thrilling experiences told in a way to make 
them seem very real. The book is excellently 
illustrated. THE Ow KING, AND OTHER 
Farry Stories. By H. Escott-Inman. (New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50.) A big 
book, prettily bound and plentifully illustrated, 
with dozens of happy fairy scenes and adven- 
tures. It is a book to please thé children. 

THE COUNTERPANE Fatry, by Katharine Pyle 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25) is an- 
other winning fairy book for the little folks. 
The author writes charmingly, and the illustra- 
tions by her own hand are excellent. What so 
successfully entertained the sick boy will delight 
well ones.———-COWMEN AND RUSTLERS. By 
Edward SS. Ellis. (Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. $1.25.) A story of the Wyoming 
cattle ranges in 1892, told with rapidity and in 
a breezy, off-hand style. Stockmen and rustlers 
have their troubles which lead to pretty rough 
adventures, vut there is nothing of bad influence 
in the book. It will delight a large class of 
young readers. A Prrate’s GOLp. A TRUE 


Story OF BURIED TREASURE. By Gordon Stables, 


M.D., C.M., Surgeon Royal Navy. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 60 cents.) This little 
book, with its curious story of a buried treasure 
and what came of its discovery, will hold the at- 
tention of adventure-loving boys. Both the hon- 
est fellows and the scamps help to make things 
lively ; but the scamps seem to get the best of 
the bargain in the long run, as scamps some. 
times do.— THE Macic Nouts. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. (Macmillan Co. $1.25.) This is 
one of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming books for 
children. The fairies dance through it after a 
new fashion which will be captivating to the 
imagination of little girls. 'T'WIDDLEDE- 
twit, A Farry TALE, by Martha Finley (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50), is another 
delightful story having a background of fairy- 
land and plenty of adventures with the lively 
little people who play such fantastic tricks with 
children. The illustrations are well suited to 
the text. ‘STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION. Part II. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) As readers 
of THE [NDEPENDENT know, Mr, Tomlinson is a 
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pleasing and instructive writer for young peo- 
ple. In his SToRIES OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, of which this book is part second, he 
tells in his engaging way a great many stirring 
tales, true in substance as history itself, giving 
remarkable and characteristic incidents of life 
during our great struggle for independence. ,It 
is a patriotic work, stimulating and encourag- 
ing to youthful minds. DororHy DEANE, 
A Children’s Story. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The 
little heroine of this old-time New England 
story has a good share of human nature, and the 
story about her is charmingly told. New Eng- 
land children of the “old time” were very much 
like children of the “new time” everywhere, 
but they seem to have had more pretty adven- 
tures. At all events, Dorothy Deane had a 
choice share of them, which Mrs. Kirk has put 
into a charming little book, and the publishers 
hand it out in beautiful binding, type and illus- 
trations. It will make a pretty Christmas gift. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


To the list of Paul Leicester Ford’s pub- 
lishers given last week might have been added 
the Century Co. After “The Many-Sided 
Franklin” has run its course in The Century 
it will be reprinted in book form. 


..The French Academy had its full mem- 
bership for only a few days. M. Hervé, founder 
and editor of Le Noleil, died a few days after the 
election of M. Lavedan. 


.-M. Zola has been improving the oppor- 
tunity offered by his stay in London to learn 
more of English. His text-book has been a copy 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” printed in French 
and English. 

. Prof. Goldwin Smith will have published 
next autumn a popular history of the United 
Kingdom down to 1832 (the Reform Act), 
which he says will be his last work. 


-..-In England the tendency toward low- 
priced books is shown in the sixpenny editions, 
lately issued, of Maurice Hewlett’s “ Forest 
Lovers,” and Steeven’s “ With Kitchener to 
Khartoum.” 


..A “History of Japanese Literature ” 
has been written by Mr. W. G. Aston, whose 
life has been devoted to the subject. About 
two-thirds of the volume is made up of trans- 
lations from the Japanese, the rest being narra- 
tive or criticism. D. Appleton & Co. are the 
publishers. 


-:The appointment of Prof. Dean C. 
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Worcester as a member of the special commis- 
sion to the Philippine Islands is no doubt direct- 
ly traceable to his book, “The Philippine Is- 
lands and Their People.” The President is 
said to have read this book with deepest inter- 
est. Another work descriptive of our new pos- 
sessions (announced by D. Appleton & Co.) is 
“ Puerto Rico and Its Resources,” by Frederick 
A. Ober. 


..A further contribution to the study of 
the problems of evolution will be “ The Evolu- 
tion of Plants,” by Prof. Douglas Campbell, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University (Macmillan). 


..The full history of André’s life will be 
told in “ The Crisis of the Revolution,” by Wil- 
liam Abbatt. A large volume of 200 pages, it 
will contain about fifty illustrations, in photo- 
gravure and half-tone. An oil portrait of 
André, by himself, found lately in London, is 
reproduced as frontispiece. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE OPTIMIST TRIUMPHANT. 


THESE are days in the United States when 
both the weight of argument and the merits 
of the question are clearly on the side of the 
optimist, and the confirmed pessimist can 
find little food for his melancholy. Not that 
there is no longer any work for the reformer, 
or that the vicious and evil-minded have no 
place in the daily record of seventy millions 
of people. We cannot see the millenium by 
peering over into the opening years of the 
next century. But the evidence of condi- 
tions and influences which are encouraging 
and full of promise very far outweighs all 
that can be placed in the opposing scale, and 
we have ample warrant for rejoicing, not 
only over what was done in the last twelve 
months but also over the prospect of the 
new year. 

America begins the year with a buoyant 
sense of security and courage, due both to 
the firm material foundation built by the 
unprecedented rewards of agricultural in- 
dustry and international trade, and to the 
moral uplifting born of sacrifice and labor 
in behalf of the oppressed. Let us not un- 
derestimate the vivifying and elevating in- 
fluence of that brief war waged for a hu- 
mane purpose—the stimulating effect of the 
heroism and ability of American -soldiers 
and sailors, and of the disclosure of our na- 
tion’s strength. 

Our material condition from the point of 
view of the student of international ex- 
changes is without precedent. Our agricul- 
tural abundance, coincident with a shortage 
in the Old World, has made Europe largely 
our debtor. For a year and a half we have 
been selling abroad two dollars’ worth of 
products for every one dollar’s worth we 
have bought in return. That is the secret 
of the great confidence and boldness which 
characterize now the movement of American 
capital, whether it be toward new invest- 
ment projects or for the enlivenment of old 
ones.. We should not forget that the basis 
of this was chiefly the labor and the reward 


of the farmer. From the farm the benefi- 
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cent influence of abundant crops has spread 
in all directions; manufactures and trade 
have been stimulated by it, and it has pro- 
moted that very important development of 
certain industries which must give us, so far 
as these are concerned, an enduring su- 
premacy in the markets of the world. At the 
same time it has freed many a farmer from 
the bonds of false and dangerous financial 
doctrines which have heretofore menaced 
our welfare, and has contributed to bring 
about that reclamation of the federal Senate 
which was a change of the highest impor- 
tance and must be a sure basis of commer- 
cial confidence for years to come. 

How much there is to gladden the heart 
of a patriot as he looks about him and re- 
calls the events of the last few months— 
the union of North and South in hearty sup- 
port of our war for the relief of the victims 
of Spanish misrule, the more perfect recon- 
ciliation wrought by the association of the 
blue and the gray in camp and on the fight- 
ing line, the reception of the President in 
the South, the exhibitions of loyalty every- 
where, the desire of the American people to 
do their duty. whether it be in Cuba or at 
Manila, and a willingness to inquire care- 
fully as to what their duty is with respect 
to those who have become their wards in the 
Pacific.’ We should all be glad that this 
question as to what we ought to do in the 
Philippines is discussed with so much 
earnestness. Those who are not convinced 
by the arguments of Mr. Hoar and Mr. 
Schurz should give all due credit to the sin- 
cerity of such men and remember that only 
by thorough and intelligent discussion can 
we arrive at a decision in accord with the 
spirit of our institutions. 

In the political field there are signs of 
healthy life, in such a vigorous revolt 
against the rule of a boss as we have seen 
in Pennsylvania; in the nomination and 
election of Colonel Roosevelt, both notable 
victories for the advocates of good govern- 
ment and of honesty in politics; in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Choate, an ideal selection 
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for the English mission; in the substitution 
of Mr. Depew for the speechless Silverite 
trom Troy; in the retention of Senator Haw- 
ley, the election of young Beveridge in In- 
diana, and other similar incidents of an en- 
couraging character. We may find cause for 
congratulation in the universal protest 
against the reception of a polygamist in the 
new Congress, in the President’s apparent 
conviction that the projected order for a 
relaxation of the just requirements of the 
civil service regulations ought not to be is- 
sued, and in the failure of the recent as- 
sault upon the merit system by the House of 
Representatives. The people are quick to 
mark and disapprove occasional departures 
from the true course in appointments to of- 
fice. This indicates a healthy state of pub- 
lic opinion. it does them good to think of 
those superb examples of fitness, Wood of 
Santiago, and the dead Waring. Their 
patience is tried in these days whenever un- 
fit men are selected for public duty in the 
federal service. 

Why should we enumerate for the pessi- 
mist the shortcomings and defects that lie 
in the other scale? They should not be ig- 
nored, and it should be the constant purpose 
of the optimist and of all good Americans 
to make them less obnoxious and harmful. 
But we set out to speak of the conditions 
and influences, the achievements and the 
promise of good to come, which in these 
days warm the hearts of hopeful men. 





THE CZAR’S PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE. 


THE curteous but evident incredulity that 
has been manifest in the general reception 
given to the Czar’s Peace Proposal has been 
undoubtedly a disappointment to him. The 
publication of the program of the conference 
shows, however, that he is by no means dis- 
heartened, but while keeping his object 
clearly in view, is adopting a characteristic- 
ally Russian method of securing it. If direc- 
tion is not available, indirection may suc- 
ceed. Russian political advance has always 
been along the lines of least resistance. 
Sometimes these have apparently led her far 
out of her way and have postponed her plans 
until some have thought she had given them 
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up. Eventually, however, it has become evi- 
dent that through all the devious windings 
there has been a continuous policy and not 
infrequently she has surprised the world by 
the attainment of something that the world 
had actually lost sight of or cast into the 
limbo of unattained and unattainable polit- 
ical desires. 

In seeking for the true meaning of this 
whole movement on the part of Russia it 
must be remembered that her traditional pol- 
icy is one of peace and not of war. She has 
been willing enough that other people should 
fight, but whenever possible she has kept 
out of war herself. She was surprised into 
the Crimean war and dragooned into the 
Russo-Turkish war of twenty years ago. 
Both were against the judgment of her best 
leaders and both were disastrous. She will 
not get caught again if she can help it. The 
action of the Czar is thus not something out 
of line with Russian. antecedents, but di- 
rectly in accord with a settled policy. That 
policy is and has been for a century to de- 
velop internal resources as rapidly as possi- 
ble and to extend empire only so fast as it 
can be successfully assimilated and utilized. 
Her heavy armaments are defensive rather 
than offensive. For offensive movements 
the Czars and their advisers have always 
relied less upon troops than upon so-called 
scientific expeditions, non-official agents, 
shrewd consuls, wise political schemers. 
These she knows how to use to perfection, 
and but for the fear of being compelled to 
meet hostile armies and navies in order to 
defend these agencies, Russia to-day would 
be proportionately the slightest armed na- 
tion of Europe. 

That she has been compelled by the gen- 
eral situation in Europe to enlarge these 
military and naval defenses has long been a 
cause of great anxiety to Russia. The Em- 
pire, big as it is, is not particularly produc- 
tive, and there are limits to taxation, even 
for railroads, canals, local improvements, 
schools, etc. Something must be sacrificed. 
If warships, guns, ammunition, have to be 
provided at all hazards, then the improve- 
ments must be postponed. That involves a 
postponement of that solidification of Russian 
power which is the absolute essential to the 
successful achievement of what every loyal 
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Russian believes is the manifest destiny of 
the great leader of the Slavic race. 
Examination of the political history of 
Europe for the past few years will prove the 
correctness of this. The Dual Alliance, so 
far as Russia was concerned, has been a 
purely peace measure. The Russian policy 
in the Levant is constantly directed to the 
weakening of possible hostile powers, with- 
out, however, involving Russian troops. 
Whenever there has been a possibility of her 
being involved in anything more than diplo- 
macy there has been prompt withdrawal and 
temporary acceptance of rival propositions. 
So also in Asia. Russians have crept on and 
on, but the moment there seemed danger of 
war there has been indignant denial of any 
plan hostile to anybody else. It has been the 
unvarying policy of Russian tentacles to 
reach out as far and as fast as possible, or 
as consistent with development at home, 
but always to withdraw if there was the 
slightest danger of amputation. 

Of late, however, it has seemed as if there 
might come a sudden check. England has 
grown restive under French pin-pricks in 
Africa, and Russian aggression in China and 
Central Asia. The Briton is patient, but not 
so persistent as the Slav. There was danger 
lest a popular uprising might compel Lord 
Salisbury toaction which in turn would force 
Russia to fight to defend what she had al- 


ready secured. How was this to be avoided?, 


The plan devised was surely shrewd. Queen 
Victoria’s intense love of peace, instariced by 
the visit of'the Princess of Wales to Copen- 
hagen in the very stress of the Port Arthur 
question, is well known. Why not utflize 
it and make a grand appeal for general 
peace? No sooner thought than done. The 
world was dutifully surprised, then incredu- 
lous, then politely skeptical, then indifferent, 
until it was generally prophesied that the 
conference would be a farce. Such a result 
would be a grievous disappointment to the 
Gzar, whose heart and soul are in the 
scheme: a _ serious reflection on Russian 
diplomatic skill, and still more, might react 
in such a way as to occasion still heavier 
armaments in the immediate future. 
Accordingly a program was devised in 
which the real object, while kept in the fore 
front in form, was really relegated to the 
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rear by the announcement that current poli- 
tics were not to be discussed, and other sub- 
jects ‘were suggested, action in regard to 
which would be of real value and would not 
only not hinder the great object but might 
assist it. To discuss disarmament as a prac- 
tical issue with France on the verge of a 
military despotism, and still eager for the 
revanche; with Turkey, in its chronic unrest; 
with China falling to pieces, was seen to be 
useless. There was no reason, however, 
why the horrors of war should not be miti- 
gated and everything possible be done to 
draw attention to its general unreasonable- 
ness. This would have a double advantage. 
It would gain time, and every six months is 
of value, and by keeping the idea, or ideal, 
of peace before the mind of the political 
world would assist toward the accomplish- 
ment of the real purpose in calling the con- 
ference. Of the particular.points to be dis- 
cussed, only the last three are of any great 
importance. The neutralization of vessels, 
save those wrecked in naval battles, is what 
this country has long been contending for. 
A revision of the Brussels declaration of 
1874, covering the care of the wounded, 
treatment of private property, duties of neu- 
tral States, flags of truce, etc., offers a wide 
field for useful discussion. The principle of 
mediation and arbitration is one vital to the 
best success of nations, and one whose im- 
portance cannot be too strongly urged. That 
the discussion in this case will be largely 
academic is evident from the modifying 
clause, “(in such cases as lend themselves 
thereto.” Still any discussion is valuable. 
The forbidding of the use of torpedoes, rams, 
and projectiles of higher power than at pres- 
ent used, is not of the highest moment, but 
those are matters that may well serve as 
minor supports. 

The great value of the conference will be 
that it will draw together the prominent 
Governments of the world for the considera- 
tion of means for ameliorating the present 
very unfortunate situation, and such consid- 
eration cannot but be advantageous, It will 
not bring in the millennium. Russia will 
not cease to spread herself over China, to 
electioneer the Ameer of Afghanistan, to en- 
courage disaffection on the Indian border. 
France will not yet give up her schemes in 
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Africa or on the Mekong. Germany will 
still look askance at Turkey and the Pacific 
Island groups, and maneuver for commer- 
cial advantage wherever she can. HEngland 
will not demit her hold on the Sudan in 
the interest of French extension or the inde- 
pendence of Uganda and the Baggaras. The 
Balkan States will not cease their envious 
bickerings.. The United States- will not ab- 
dicate its new position in the world’s politics. 
It may be, however, and we hope and pray 
that it will be, that all this may be done if 
done it must be, by forces that make for 
peace. The arbitrament of diplomacy ought 
to be as effective as the arbitrament of bat- 
tle. It is not necessary to inquire too close- 
ly into the Czar’s ulterior purpose. The 
result is what we have to consider. If he be 
considering Russia first, it is no more than 
he ought to do. That Russian diplomacy is 
not always altruistic is not to be wondered 
at. If, however, Russia’s need can contrib- 
ute to relieve the world of the great weight 
it has been carrying, no one will begrudge 
her a corresponding advantage. A victory 
of this kind is one of far higher character 
than those ordinarily credited to the Auto- 
crats of all the Russias, and the new Slav 
Empire may indeed give the greatest blessing 
the nations have received from the hands of 
any ruler. We wish the conference every 
success and bespeak for it the most cordial 
support of every people. 





A QUESTION OF MORALS AND 
JUSTICE. 


CERTAIN passages in the recent annual re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion deserve much more attention than has 
been given to them by the public. We quote 
them below: 


“The situation has become intolerable both 
from the standpoint of the public and the car- 
riers. Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations 
constantly occur, the price at which transporta- 
tion can be obtained is fluctuating and uncer- 
tain. Enormous sums are spent in purchasing 
business, and secret rates are accorded far be- 
low the standard of published charges. The 
general public gets little benefit from these te- 
(ductions, for concessions are mainly confined to 
the heavier shippers. 


“ All this augments the advantages of large 
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capital and tends to the injury and often to the 
ruin of smaller dealers. These are not only 
matters of the gravest consequence to the busi- 
ness welfare of the country, but they concern in 
no less degree the higher interests of public 
morality. 

“A large part of the railway business is now 
transacted upon illegal rates, and in certain 
quarters charging the published rate is the ex- 
ception. The results are gross discrimination 
between individuals and gross preferences be- 
tween localities, which almost always favor the 
strong and oppress the weak. Probably no one 
thing to-day does so much to force out the small 
operator and build up those trusts and monopo- 
ities against which law and public opinion alike 
beat in vain, as discriminations in freight rates. 
A further result is that railroad business is car- 
ried on largely in conceded violation of law. 
This condition the present statute is powerless 
to control. Every consideration of private jus- 
tice and public welfare demands that railway 
rates shall he reasonably uniform to all shippers 
and equitable between all communities.” 

This is the testimony, not of some political 
demagogue or a partisan newspaper, but of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission itself. 
We invite the attention of all lovers of jus- 
tice to what is said about discrimination in 
freight rates. The original law was enacted 
in response to an expression of popular in- 
dignation excited by testimony, taken by 
committees of investigation, which showed 
shameful favoritism in freight charges, 
favoritism by which the profits of those who 
already were rich and powerful were in- 
creased at the expense of the discourage- 
ment or the ruin of men whose resources 
were small. There was a demand for fair 
play. Now we are told by the highest au- 
thority that the old conditions prevail. The 
small merchant or shipper is eaten up by his 
rich competitor; the weak are still oppressed 
and robbed by the strong through the agency 
of an unjust and wicked discrimination, a 
discrimination which is forbidden not only 
by the moral law, but also by the statute. 

We are not considering now the question 
whether railroad companies should be eni- 
powered to form associations, but “ the gross 
discrimifiations between individuals ” which 
“augment the advantages of large capital 
and tend to the injury and often the ruin of 
the smaller dealers.” Even with uniforti 


rates for transportation the shipper whose * 
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capital is large enjoys an advantage in busi- 
ness over his competitor whose resources 
and dealings are small. But it is the prac- 
tice now, the Commission says, to augment 
this advantage by methods which every 
American lover of fair play must denounce. 

It is wrong; it is unlawful; it is impolitic. 
For all of these reasons this injustice should 
be ended. Otherwise the fruit of it will be 
bitter. The contemplation of such practices 
breeds popular revolt, which may not be 
wisely planned or firmly directed against 
the evil which should be removed. There is 
always danger that a popular movement 
against such injustice will offer and insist 
upon a remedy worse than the disease. 
Therefore, the proper remedy, suggested by 
expert intelligence, should be applied 
promptly by those who have been chosen for 
such work. The Commission’s report de- 
mands the immediate and earnest attention 
of Congress. : 





DIALECT. 


THE wide popularity of Mr. Kipling’s 
strong and magnetic slang poems, and the 
almost equally popular so-called ‘“ dialect 
poems” of Mr. Riley, may be accepted as 
the origin of the interesting discussion at 
present going on touching the true office of 
“dialect” in literary art. It is not our pur- 
pose to attempt a solution of the problem in- 
volved; but it will be well if in our schools 
and colleges the youthful students of liter- 
ature have their attention called to the true 
meaning of the word “ dialect,” and have 
their understanding fully enlightened as to 
what should be meant when we speak of a 
dialect in literature. 

Of course the loose style somewhat in- 
dulged in by most of us, when not upon our 
best behavior, might be as well called dialect 
as the speech of carelessness or ignorance 
involuntarily adopted by rustics or other un- 
educated people. But a dialect is a varia- 
tion of language not necessarily due to want 
of culture. In fact, where the variation is 
due solely to ignorance, it cannot be a liter- 
ary dialect, for the reason that it will lack 
uniformity. Were it otherwise we might 
discover almost as many dialects as there 
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are neighborhoods in some of our rural 
regions. 

Our schools and colleges should teach 
young men and women to know that mere 
vulgar incorrectness of pronunciation and 
phrasing cannot properly be called a dialect 
in the literary sense of the word. A dialect 
may be a perfect form of language adapted 
to the purest artistic use and for the expres- 
sion of the highest ideals of the cultured im- 
agination. Sappho used one Greek dialect, 
Homer another, Pindar and Theocritus still 
another; but all wrote the language of the 
most refined art. There is no dialect of the 
English language, in the sense that Doric, 
Z£olic and Epic were Greek dialects. 

We are not here questioning the right of 
our poets to use uncultivated and incorrect 
modes of speech in representing, dramat- 
ically or otherwise, the lives and actions of 
uncultivated people. To be sure they may 
have carried the thing beyond safe bounds, 
and there may be danger of a lesion to pop- 
ular taste which will require years of correct 
training for its cure; but what is certainly 
needed now, in the way of rectifying loose- 
ness in criticism, is a return to the well 
marked lines of scholarly knowledge and a 
eare for the best linguistic traditions. 





RECENT proceedings in the legislatures of 
three States where senatorial elections are 
in progress give force to the arguments of 
those who urge that Senators should be 
elected by popular vote. In Pennsylvania a 
majority of the Republican members are as 
completely the servants of Quay as they 
would be if that boss had bought them for 
a price. The fact that he has been indicted 
and is soon to be tried for a criminal offense 
does not restrain them from voting to give 
him another term. Fortunately, there is a 
protesting minority which will probably 
save the State from the disgrace which it 
would suffer if this man should be sent 
again to Washington. In California the 
manager of the canvass of the leading candi- 
date admits that he was authorized to use 
money, and did use it for the benefit of cer- 
tain members of the Legislature, in their dis- 
tricts before the beginning of the session, 
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and the chairman of the committee which is 
investigating charges of corruption has be- 
come involved in the scandal by: testimony 
affecting his own integrity. In Montana a 
member of the Legislature has surrendered 
to the authorities $30,000 in cash which, he 
says, was given to him by persons represent- 
ing the leading candidate to be used in pur- 
chasing his own vote and the votes of two of 
his colleagues. Such scandals and the proof 
of the dominating influence of bosses in 
some of the senatorial elections of the past 
point to the conclusion that the will of the 
people would be more faithfully expressed 
if Senators should be elected directly by the 
people. Legislators would not then be 
tempted by the offer of large sums of money 
for their votes in the interest of ambitious 
and unscrupulous men of great wealth, and 
we should not hear so many tales about the 
alleged purchase of seats in the Senate. 





By insisting upon concessions which the 
condition of an industry will not permit em- 
ployers to grant, the associations of work- 
ingmen in England are in danger of injur- 
ing themselves by causing a transfer of 
large orders from England to other coun- 
tries. It was reported in London last week 
that the builders of railways in India would 
probably buy their rolling stock and other 
inaterial in the United States hereafter, be- 
cause the great strikes in England had made 
it impossible to procure such supplies.in that 
country. The Midland Railway of England 
ordered twenty locomotives in Philadelphia 
und Schenectady week before last, chiefly be- 
cause the price was lower here than at home, 
but the transaction was not wholly unre- 
lated to the condition of the domestic in- 
dustry as affected by the great engineering 
strike. It is announced that nearly 300 
firms of employers in England have formed 
a federation for common defense against the 
trade unions, and that a great contest be- 
tween employers and the employed seems 
to be impending. The building trades have 
recently -been affected injuriously by quar- 
rels between unions as to the right to do cer- 
tain kinds of work, and employers have been 
compelled to discontinue operations for 
months simply because the unions could not 
Settle their differences. We notice that the 
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unions refused to submit these controver- 
sies to arbitration. This action was a seri- 
ous blunder. In these minor contests and in 
any great struggle which may be near at 
hand in England, arbitration should be ac- 
cepted as the only fair and reasonable 
method of reaching a settlement. England’s. 
manufacturing industries must suffer by 
reason of growing competition in America 
and Germany. Workmen who reject arbi- 
tration may not be wise enough to perceive 
the inevitable effect of this international 
rivalry. Arbitrators would enlighten them 
and might prevent them from foolishly striv- 
ing to impose an additional handicap upon 
industries in the welfare of which they are 
deeply interested. 





Onrk of the features of the Dreyfus case 
which has attracted much attention, but 
which has not been widely understood, is the 
fact that French Protestantism has become 
so identified with it. We are glad to furnish 
our readers with an article in our Religious 
Department which will shed much light on 
the matter. It is by M. Othon Guerlac, of 
the editorial staffs of the Paris Siecle and 
Signal, and now correspondent of the Paris 
Temps. An interesting commentary on the 
article is furnished by the news from Paris 
that M. Trarieux, to whom M. Guerlac re- 
fers, has been awarded heavy damages for 
the publication, first in a journal and then 
in a book, of the statement, “ M. Trarieux 
has also entered the ball. M. Trarieux is 
a Protestant, but not a Protestant by birth. 
He is, report says, a vulgar renegade. For- 
merly a Catholic, he became a convert. in 
view of an advantageous marriage.” The 
court found that altho M. Trarieux had per- 
haps given color to the report that he was 
a Protestant by his marriage to a Protestant, 
by giving.a Protestant education to his chil- 
dren, and taking part in certain Protestant 
celebrations, he had never joined the Protest- 
ant Church. As to his marriage, the court 
found that “if the union contracted by him 
was calculated to gratify all his wishes by 
insuring him the noblest satisfaction of heart 
and mind and responding to all social pro- 
prieties, it did not bring him fortune, and in 
no way responded to the idea currently 
called an advantageous marriage.” M, 
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Trarieux was, therefore, adjudged to have 
been maligned and was awarded 5,000 francs 
and a royalty of 10 francs for each copy of 
the book sold after the judgment was deliv- 
ered. 





Why was Inspector-General Breckinridge 
without previous notice hastily ordered to 
the West Indies? Was it because he was 
conducting an inquiry about the beef supply, 
under the direction of General Miles. or be- 
cause the War Department did not need his 
testimony as to the expediency of a provis- 
ion in a pending army bill which would con- 
solidate the offices of Inspector-General and 
Adjutant-General, with the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral virtually holding both? At the begin- 
ning of the war the Department took from 
him nearly all of the powers which he had 
been accustomed to exercise. Therefore, he 
left his: desk and went out to the fighting 
line. The army suffered from the paralysis 
of the inspection service. We should be 
glad to think that General Breckinridge 
has been sent so hurriedly to the islands 
simply because the Department has been 
converted to a belief that the inspection 
work of so competent an officer is essential 
to the welfare of the army. 





ALTGELD, of Illinois, while holding the of- 
fice of Governor, won an unenviable reputa 
tion as the friend of criminals by pardoning 


scores of them out of the penitentiaries in- 
which they had been confined by the eourts 


of his State’ We do not suppose that Gov- 
ernor Black regarded Altgeld as a model 
worthy of imitation, but his record as a 
pardoner of criminals during the last weeks 
of his term at Albany is not far below that 
of the Illinois Governor. In those weeks he 
pardoned twenty-six convicts and com- 
muted the sentences of-seven. Among those 
whom he released were five murderers who 
had been sentenced for life, and he shortened 
the terms of three convicts of the same class. 
The record shows also that he pardoned 
three burglars (one sentenced for a second 
offense), four convicts who were undergoing 
punishment for manslaughter, three who had 
been sentenced for robbery, one forger and 
one who had burned a school building and 
was held for arson. Of those who were 
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pardoned ten had been convicted within two 

years. In some instances the commutation 

of a sentence gave the prisoner his freedom. 

Such was the good fortune of Louis Gordon, 

who was sent to the penitentiary in 1896 for: 
six years and ten months because he had 

burned his factory in this city to defraud 

the companies which had insured the goods 

in it for $52,000. The District Attorney and 

the judge before whom Gordon was tried 

had protested earnestly against any short- 

ening of his term. The Legislature had in- 

creased the penalty for the offense in ques- 

tion because it was felt that Gordon’s sen- 

tence—all that the old law permitted—was 
not severe enough for his crime. But the 

arguments of a lawyer, Mr. Abraham Gru- 

ber, with whom Governor Black has since 

become associated in business, outweighed 

the protests of which we have spoken, and- 
Gordon is free. No Governor should have 

the power thus to overrule the decisions: of - 
the courts. The power to pardon should be 

vested in a board of competent men, learned 

in the law and accustomed to the considera- 

tion of evidence. Why should it not rest- 
with the judges of a State’s highest court? 





THE death of John Russell Young opens 
the very important question of who is to suc- 
ceed him in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. This is a question in which 
the whole country has an interest, and this - 
amounts to saying that the place calls for 
something very unusual in the way of power 
and attainment, not only on the administra- 
tive and political side, but on the intellectual 
as well. The problem is the double one of 
administering a great national library and 
of building it up. Congress has at this mo- 
ment in the Massachusetts delegation a Rep- 
resentative who might be relied on with 
confidence to fill this responsible place, Rep- 
resentative S. J. Barrows, of Boston, a man of 
great and varied learning, well acquainted 
with books, and no less remarkable for prac- 
tical sense and administrative ability. We 
are glad to observe that his name has al- 
ready been brought forward for the place. 





THE Red Cross Relief Association in this 
city has been trying to find work for nearly 
1000 men who greatly need it. All of these 
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are soldiers who fought in the recent war 
and werehonorably discharged. A majority of 
the volunteers in this list gave up good jobs 
when they entered the service. The officers 
of the association say that many of them en- 
listed and ‘went to the war with the under- 
standing that they should be employed again 
at their old work after being mustered out, 
and that the promises thus made to them 
have been broken. Their old employers 
have refused to take them back. If the as- 
sociation has absolute proof of such violation 
of agreement it should publish it, with the 
names of the faithless employers. The pub- 
lic should. know who they are. 





THE Nicaragua Canal bill, as passed by the 
Senate last week, differs widely from the bill 
originally reported. A very important 
amendment was added on the day when the 
final vote was taken. We have shown here- 
tofore that it would be the greatest folly for 
the Government to rely upon the Maritime 
Company’s concession, not only because by 
its own terms it is forfeited whenever it is 
transferred to any government, but also be- 
cause Nicaragua has announced its purpose 
to cancel it in October next, and has given to 
the Eyre-Cragin syndicate a concession dat- 
ing from that time. In the bill, as it now 
stands, the President is authorized to pro- 
cure from Nicaragua and Costa Rica any 
‘change in the terms of the concession which 
may be required, and to “negotiate for a 
control of, or a right to construct, maintain, 
and perpetually control, some other canal” 
if Nicaragua and Costa Rica shall decline to 
give us a new concession which will enable 
the United States “to build said canal and 
perpetually own and control it.” In other 
words, if Nicaragua should be unreasonable, 
the President could make terms with the 
Panama Company. He is authorized by the 
bill to negotiate for the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and neutrality is guar- 
anteed. The bill was greatly improved be- 
fore the final vote was taken, and if the 
House shall find time to act upon the ques- 
tion before adjournment, the difference be- 
tween this measure and such a bill as the 
House may prefer to pass will not be so 


great as to prevent an agreement in con- 
ference, 
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....We sincerely hope that the report of 
the establishment of a branch of a prom- 
inent German news agency in this city is 
correct. “It can searcely fail to be of service 
in providing both countries with more re- 
liable information in regard to each other. 
We have never shared in the opinions so 
freely expressed in certain quarters that 
Germany was going to prove hostile to our 
interests, and are glad to note that as yet 
there has been no official proof of any of the 
charges made of unfriendly action. On the 
contrary, Ambassador White has been con- 
stant in his assertions of real friendliness, 
and so far the result has in every case sup- 
ported his claims. The better the two npa- 
tions can serve each other the more certain 
are they to be friends. 

....-Keely’s dupes were bewailing a few 
weeks ago his failure to leave his “ secret ” 
behind him in any memorandum or intelligi- 
ble description of the way to produce his 
mysterious force. They know now that he 
did leave the “secret,” not in writing, but 
under the floor of his workshop, where has 
been found the steel reservoir in which his 
compressed air was confined, and in the 
walls of the building, where explorers have 
uncovered the little tubes which carried the 
air to his machines. There were a dozen 
trap doors in the floor, and every one played 
its part in the game. 

....Last week we published in THE INDE- 


PENDENT some remarks of Mr. Depew about 


Mr. Choate; this week Mr. Choate has writ- 
ten for us an appreciative sketch of Mr. 
Depew. The new Senator said in his article 
that when he encountered the new Ambas- 
sador there was “always a struggle as to 
which shall get the last word.” Mr. Choate 
has it this time, and like Mr. Depew’s first 
one, it is appreciative, instructive, and good 
reading for all the countless admirers of 
these two gentlemen. 

...-Probably no other Legislature was 
ever more closely watched by detectives 
than the one in session at Harrisburg. The 
sum of the rewards offered by Mr. Wana- 
maker and Senator Quay for the detection 
of corruption in the senatorial election is 
$40,000. But thus far we hear not even a 
rumor about any attempt.to buy a vote with 
money. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 
BY OTHON GUERLAC, 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE Paris “ TEmps,”’ 


THE course of events, several special cir- 
‘cumstances and an inevitable natural law 
have within recent years drawn upon French 
Protestantism the attention and attacks of 
the public. 

It goes without saying, that Roman Catho- 
lics never had a great liking for the French 
Protestant minority. They left it generally 
in peace, contenting themselves by making 
from the pulpits a harmless war on what 
simple minded priests call “ Heresy,” which 
they like to assail every Sunday before a 
congregation of good old women who have 
but the vaguest idea about Luther and Cal- 
vin. Generally the tone of the attacks re- 
mained moderate, and the polemics were re- 
stricted to the clerical world, which is also 
a minority in Catholic France. The real ad- 
versaries of Protestantism rather seemed to 
be a few writers, great partisans of the 
Latin and Gallic Spirit, who hate what they 
call the *‘ protestant spirit,” which according 
to them is a compound of surly dullness and 
anti-artistic prudery. Thus, Alphonse Dau- 
det published “ The Evangeliste,” an insidi- 
ous, unjust but often closely observant 
satire of the excesses of proselytism, and 
Zola during his naturalist campaign wrote 
violently against the Protestants, and 
some years ago a Parisian’ carica- 
turist, several times fined for offend- 
ing against decency, published an insulting 
cartoon in which he ridiculed several emi- 
nent Protestants. Hostility was thus limited 
to mere irrational antipathy of writers and 
artists. 

Then came in politics. The difficulties we 
met with in Madagascar and which were 
partly due to the influence of English mis- 
sionaries over the natives, provoked violent 
attacks from an old and slightly irrational 
deputy, M. de Mahy, who reproached the 
French Protestants with sympathizing with 
the English missions in Madagascar and with 
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preferring their religious interests to those of 
France. This, however, was not of serious 
importance. 

A third cause has been a campaign, headed 
by a former Boulangist, who, seeing that 
Drumond had monopolized Anti-Semitism, 
denounced Protestantism to further his own 
interests. Thiébaud went all over France 
giving lectures in which he  main- 
tained that nations were religious rather 
than races, and that in order to be 
& good patriot one ought to belong to 
the religion of the majority. He did not in- 
sinuate that the Protestants are not good 
Frenchmen, but that they are Frenchmen 
with foreign sympathies. Mentioning well- 
known Protestants who occupy positions in 
the Republic, he demanded that the propor- 
tion of Protestant office holders should be 
regulated by the size of the community. 

These lectures, full of sophisms, appealing 
to the spirit of envy by representing this 
minority as the spoiled child of the Republic 
in monopolizing all offices, only met with 
success among the Clericals and the Anti- 
Semites; the overwhelming majority of the 
republic and laical nation hissed them or 
paid no attention to them. His statements, 
*however, as well as those by Dr. Mahy, were 
hawked about by well-known small Catholic 
papers, much read py ignorant classes of the 
people, and were suddenly brought into 
prominence by the Dreyfus affair. 

It is evident that the French Dreyfusards 
are not all Protestants, but it is quite certain 
that the instigators of the movement and 
a few of its principal defenders belong by 
birth to the Protestant community. M. Scheu- 
rer-Kestner, the old Alsatian Senator, and 
M. Gabriel Monod, his successor in the cam- 
paign, are Protestants. M. Trarieux, former 
Keeper of the Seals, who has defended Drey- 
fus so splendidly, is married to a Protestant. 
M. Leblais, the friend of Colonel Picquart, 
is the son of a Protestant minister of Stras- 
bourg; and as to M. Francis de Pressensé, 
everybody knows the name of his revered 
father, a minister, historian and senator, 
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who was one of the glories of French 
Protestantism. 

Lastly, the revision party of the Dreyfus 
trial contained from the outset a very great 
proportion of provincial Protestants, and this 
fact has been exploited by the Anti-Semites, 
who have denounced to the crowds “ the al- 
liance of the Jews and the Protestants,” 
“the Foreign Party,’ etc., etc. 

Men indifferent to all religious questions, 
and moreover sympathizing with the Prot- 
estants, through Anti-Semitic hatred and pa- 
triotic passions, allowed themselves to be 
still more influenced by attacks which 
hitherto had left them impartial. - 

During this past year two very curious 
literary publications added still deeper inter- 
est in the present condition of Protestantism. 
One is a play by Jules Lemaitre, the cele- 
brated literary critic, which ridiculed the 
inarriage of ministers and tried to prove 
that contrary to Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers, bound to earth by a thousand ties, 
cannot unreservedly give themselves to God. 
This play, called L’Ainée (the oldest daugh- 
ter) is a kind of comical and often offensive 
caricature of a minister’s family, and 


shocked even the tastes of a boulevard pub- 


lic. 

The other literary work, and a more im- 
portant one, is the novel of M. Rod, “ The 
Household of Pastor Naudié,” a very inter- 
esting sketch of provincial French life and 
a close psychological study of a minister's 
character, divided between his duty as a 
pastor and his love. It is not hostile to 
Protestantism; M. Rod is a Protestant him- 
self; but by the freedom of his procedure 
and his boldness, this book just published 
portrays French Protestantism in an unfor- 
tunate as well asa good light. 

Let us now see what this Protestantism 
really is, which a few enemies, of no great 
importance, however, accuse of sympathiz- 
ing with foreigners, of monopolizing all of- 
fices and tending to give to the French mind 
a morose, anti-artistic and puritanical cast. 

The Protestant community of France, 
numbering at present a little over 600,000 
souls, is the nucleus left after the mas- 
sacres following the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, slightly enlarged by foreign immi- 
gration, English, German and Swiss. It is 
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strongest in the south of France, and in a 
few large cities like Nimes, Montpelier, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux and especially Paris. 

The majority of these Protestants are Re- 
formed; the Lutheran group is limited to 
the region of Montbéliard. The only great 
dogmatic division is between the “Orthodozr”’ 
and the “ Liberals.” 

The two great Schools of Theology are the 
Theological Seminary of Montauban, which 
is Orthodox, and the Paris School, which is 
Liberal or Rationalist. The Dean of the 
Faculty of Paris is M. Sabatier, author of 
the “ Philosophy of Religion,” which has 
created such a stir recently. There are here 
and there a few small Baptist and Metho- 
dist congregations, and also an important 
group of Churches separated from the State. 
Separation from the State has many parti- 
sans among French Protestants, and one of 
the principal Protestant papers is called 
The Free Church. This small minority has 
been rent by internal strife on questions of 
organization, such as the Synods, and on 
questions of doctrine, such as the separation 
of the Liberals from the Orthodox. 

Of late years, threatened by the anti-Prot- 
estant campaign, both parties have united. 
At the Congress of Lyons in 1897, Orthodox 
and Liberals fraternized on common ground; 
at Nantes the celebration brought together 
representatives of all shades. 

One strong unifying influence has been the 
work in Madagascar, where the French 
Churches have undertaken to carry out a 
task both patriotic and religious. The diffi- 
culties are tremendous and men are scarce. 
However, more than 30 missionaries or 
teachers have already gone there and the 
budget for this mission alone amounts to 
200,000 francs. 

The Protestants carry on many philan- 
thropical works and are liberal givers. Their 
gifts to charities amount to 3,700,000 francs. 


_They also carry on extensive works of evan- 


gelization, as the McAll Mission and the 
Home Mission, which absorbs 1,533,000 
francs. They have 26 institutions for Re- 
claiming Children and 26 Homes for the 
Aged, without mentioning numerous orphan- 
ages. 

They belong mostly to the middle class, 
and are educated and cultured. Being 
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nearly all republicans it is but natural that 
they should from the very outset have held 
an important place in the Republic. The 
co-workers of Jules Ferry in his work of 
popular instruction have been Protestants, 
as M. Buisson and M. Felix Pécaut; the 
chief of the French Supreme Court, now re- 
vising the Dreyfus case, is a Protestant, 
M. Loew, and their number includes some 
well-known statesmen of the Republic: M. 
Leon Say, M. de Freycinet, M.. Le Royer. 
Many prominent men who have Protestant 
wives are also taken for Protestants with- 
out being so, as M. Trarieux. Report 
insists that they are very morose and that 
is why the austere M. Brisson has always 
been taken for a Protestant. 

And yet the best known Protestant writers 
are far from being morose, or puritanical. 
They furnish three members of the French 
Academy: M. de Freycinet is known for his 
subtle reasonings; M. Pierre Loti, the cele- 
brated novel writer, is not austere at all; 
nor the witty novelist, Victor Cherbuliez, 
nor Gros Claude, a jovial humorist, after 
Mark Twain’s type. 

It is still, however, true that the Protest- 
ants are justly considered the serious and 
moral element of France. It is they who 
have organized the struggle against pornog- 
raphy, the last thought of the admirable 
Edmond de Pressensé, and, strange to say, 
every adherent of this movement is taken at 
once for a Protestant. 


civic courage and independence are needed. 
The Peace Societies have at their head a 
Protestant, Frédéric Passy. As to the Drey- 
fus agitation, the rdle which the Protestants 
have played will redound to their eternal 
honor, especially when compared with the 
cowardly silence of the Catholic clergy, who 
only came forward to insult the champions 
of justice. 

The réle which the Protestants play in 
France is truly disproportionate to their 
number, but since they owe their titles to 
their merit, since they often obtain first 
places in competition and only outstrip oth- 
ers because they are more intellectual or 
better, they have nothing to reproach them- 
selves with, and the hostility of their adver- 
saries is only due to envy. 
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Their intellectual life is very complete. 
They have many weekly papers, two great 
reviews of a general order, and a daily pa- 
per. 

Protestantism has always had. the sym- 
pathy of the great liberal writers of France. 
Jules Favre became a Protestant; Henri 
Martin and Taine both wished to have 
Protestant burial. If to-day it no longer has 
famous orators like Adolphe Monod, Bersier 
or Edmond de Pressensé, it has eloquent 
ministers, as, for instance, M. Roger Hollard, 
M. Soulier, M. Babut, M. Th. Monod, M. 
Roberty; religious writers like M. Auguste 
Sabatier, whose books have been a revela- 
tion, and M. Wagner, whose works are very 
popular. It also comprises many generous, 
faithful and zealous laymen. 

France, far from looking with distrust on 
this small minority, which is also an élite, 
realizes that it is for her interest to con- 
tinue the kind protection she has hitherto 
given it. The French Protestants bring into 
the French family their austere qualities 
and solid virtues, their scrupulous conscience 
and civic courage, more than ever needed 
by our country, so often oscillating be- 
tween the freethinkers of the eighteenth 
and the fanatical clericals of the seventeenth 
tentury, before she becomes a liberal De- 
mocracy. 

Boston, Mass. 





.... According to reports received by the 
American Board from Japan, the Japanese 
Trustees of the Doshisha have resigned, Mr. 
Yokoi alone remaining to conduct the school 
until a successor in the presidency can be 
secured. If this report, which comes from an 
apparently reliable source, is true, a reorgan- 
ization of the Doshisha must follow, and it is 
hoped thatitcan be brought into line with the 


‘ original purposes of the institution as inaug- 


urated by Mr. Neesima and the American 
Board Mission. 


...-One result of the survey of the 
churches, which is confessedly incomplete, 
is that we are receiving information as to 
different ecclesiastical bodies. We have 
just learned of a body of Adventists com- 
monly called Russellites. They have no or- 
ganization such as other religious bodies, but 
at the same time expect those who adopt 
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their views to withdraw from the particular 
denomination with which they are con- 
nected. They hold their Sabbath meetings 
in Allegheny, Pa., and in other localities, 
and, according to their own estimates, have 
a membership of between 8,000 and 9,000. 

...-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions finds that its income for the year 
is not meeting the requirements, and that on 
January ist, when about one-third of the re- 
ceipts were in, there was a deficit of over 
$46,000. Accordingly, the finance committee 
has issued a letter addressed to the laymen 
of the Presbyterian Church, calling their at- 
tention to the fact that on the field the out- 
look is hopeful, that everywhere there are 
openings of which the Church should take 
advantage; that candidates are waiting to go 
to the front; that the Board can only spend 
what the Church gives it, and that with so 
small a percentage of expense for adminis- 
tration, between five and a half and six per 
cent., the donors may feel that their money 
goes directly to the field. 


...-The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has lost a strong man by the death of Dr. 
Moses D. Hoge, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, in Richmond, Va., at the 
age of eighty. He had been prominently 
connected with Presbyterian affairs for half 
a century, and was almost as well known in 
the Northas in theSouth. He was an eloquent 
preacher and has been repeatedly appointed 
to Presbyterian councils. At tne same time 
we note the death of Dr. John B. Adger, of 
South Carolina. Dr. Adger was one of the 
oldest of the surviving missionaries of the 
American Board, having labored for several 
years in Constantinople and Smyrna. Since 
his return to this country on account of his 
health, he has been engaged in various forms 
of mission work and the pastorate. 


....The movement for the relief of the 
Dukhobors of Russia has so far progressed 
that about 2,000 of the 5,000 who are coming 
to this continent arrived in Halifax last 
week. They were greeted by a party of their 
representatives in this country, among them 
Prince Hilkoff and Messrs. Elkertin of Phila- 
delphia, and Gildey, of Dartmouth, Mass., 
the ‘Prince especially receiving a most cor- 
dial welcome. The whole company united in 
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a psalm of thanksgiving to God for their 
safe voyage. It is announced that the French 
Government had offered free transportation 
to them if they would settle in a French col- 
ony. The offer, however was declined, as 
the people preferred to settle in Anglo-Saxon 
dominions. They are on their way to the 
Canadian Northwest and will settle in Man- 
itoba. 


....There are indications that another Chi- 
cago preacher may be called to this city. Dr. 
Gottheil, of the Jewish Temple Emanu-El, 
is now seventy-two years old and wishes to 
retire from active work. The congregation 
have been considering the question of mak- 
ing him pastor emeritus and the name of Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, is spoken of as 
his successor. No definite action has as yet 
been taken, but from reports it seems prob- 
able that he will be invited. Dr. Hirsch 
is minister of the Sinai Congregation in Chi- 
cago, professor of Rabbinical Literature and 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
editor of The Reform Advocate and one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Liberal Con- 
gress. His society, which is one of the lead- 
ing Jewish congregations in America, is now 
one of the few in the world that hold their 
services on Sunday instead of Saturday. 


....The Catholic Missionary Union, an or- 
ganization in the Roman Catholic Church 
for gathering funds for the support of mis- 
sionaries to non-Catholics, has been engaged 
for three years in this work. Its missiona- 
ries go about from place to place, in halls 
and school houses, wherever an audience 
may gather, and preach the doctrnes of the 
Church. Begun in a very modest way it has 
grown until most of the dioceses in the 
South are covered, and now provides for the 
support of seven missionaries. K'ive years 
ago it is stated that there was not a single 
Catholic priest in the country who considered 
it his special duty to preach :o non-Catholics. 
To-day there are over twenty priests con- 
nected with this organization, or the Paul- 
ist Fathers, whose time is entirely occupied 
in such work. 


....Two of our prominent missionary so- 


cieties have elected secretaries. The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has elected 
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as general secretary, to succeed the late Dr. 
Langford, Dr. John S. Lindsay, the rector of 
St. Paul’s Church in Boston. It has also 
created a new office and selected Mr. John W. 
Wood, now secretary of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, to be corresponding secretary. 
The American Baptist’ Missionary Union has 
also elected unanimously Dr. H. M. King, of 
Providence, R. I., to take the position left 
vacant by the death of Dr. S. W. Duncan. 
None of these gentlemen have as yet indi- 
cated their acceptance and Dr. King had pre- 
viously expressed his unwillingness to as- 
sume the responsibility. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that all will finally accept and that 
these societies will be better equipped for 
the great work they have in hand. 


....Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, re- 
ceived word last Sunday from Dr. N. D. 
Hillis, of Chicago, that he would accept the 
eall to’ succeed Dr. Lyman Abbott in the 
pastorate. The audience assembled to hear 
the answer was almost as large as that 
which greeted Dr. Hillis’s sermon a week be- 
fore, and it was manifest that all were de- 
lighted with the response. Even the few 
who had voted in the- negative on the ques- 
tion of the call expressed their determina- 
tion to support the new pastor. When he 
will come is not definitely settled, but it is 
expected that he will assume his duties 
early in March. The question is already be- 
ing agitated of a successor to Dr. Hillis in 
his work in Chicago, and rumors, not as yet 
thoroughly verified, connect the names of 
Dr. Gunsatlus and Dr. Thomas C. Hall with 
the position. As Dr. Hall has already ac- 
cepted a professorship in Union Theological 
Seminary in this city, it is held to be doubt- 
ful that he would consider the question. 

....There is a movement for securing the 
organization of State conferences of religion 
somewhat on the lines of the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago,.and in order 
to focus the plans a general committee of 
correspondence, including among others the 
Rey. James M. Whiton, the Rev. Leighton 
Williams, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, and 
others of this city, has proposed a confer- 
ence in this State, to be held during the pres- 
ent year, at which prominent ministers and 
laymen of various denominations shall read 
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papers or lead discussions on themes of. re- 
ligion and morals and social reform. It is 
hoped that this, if successful, will result in 
a repetition of the conferences possibly 
every two years, and lead to similar organ- 
izations in other States. The idea at the 
basis of it is that as toleration in religion 
has been so much advanced of late years it 
should lead up to reciprocation in religion 
and inter-religious co-operation. While im- 
mediate organic union of churches seems im- 
possible, however desirable, good will and 
good deed relations may be secured to take 
the place of the mutual indifference and 
even hostility. 

....The petition recently presented to the 
President of the United States in behalf of 
the Christian Churches of the world, asking 
the influence of the Government of the Re- 
public in favor of international arbitration 
and disarmament, stands for a movement 
which has behind it a practical and wide- 
spread public opinion. It has been said in 
some quarters that the Churches were doing 
nothing in support of the movement by the 
Czar of Russia in this direction. The fact 
is that since the year 1890 the Churches have 
been taking action through their supreme 
judicatories upon the matter, and the signa- 
tures secured include the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed and other Christian denominations 
on five continents. The first signatures of 
the petition were those of seventeen dignita- 
riés of the Church of England, and the total 
number of Christian denominations officially 
sustaining the petition is 145, representing 
fully ninety millions of Protestant Chris- 
tians. The Christian Churches therefore, are 
ranged deliberately upon the affirmative side 
of the proposal to be submitted to the 
Peace Conference in Paris. The petition 
was presented to the President through the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches, of which 
Dr. William Henry Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
is the secretary. 

....We at the North do not appreciate 
how much the religious experience of the 
more ignorant people of the South, both 
white and black, depends on their having 
seen visions, such as Paul saw. They are re- 
ported as evidence of conversion on enter- 
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ing the church, but they do not often get 
into print. We thank a correspondent in 


West Virginia for his letter, im which he. 


gives his own experience. We correct the 
spelling and grammar, for we have no desire 
to throw ridicule. He says: 

“After praying to God fervently one night to 

reveal to me his wishes, and the right way, he 
answered my prayers in a vision, and I want 
every one to know what God said for us to do. 
Lying with my face heavenward a ray of light 
came from heaven into my face. I saw three 
in a circle, and then I saw one leave and come 
midway between heaven and earth and stop 
basking his wings, while these words were in my 
mind: I hereby resolve to worship God and 
obey him in his Holy Word. Then the angel 
said in words that seem to be heard over the 
world: ‘By this sign we conquer; under this 
flag there is hope.’ Afterward when I was halt- 
ing I saw a vision similar to the first. This 
time the angel said: ‘It is God’s will; God’s 
will will prevail.’ I feel a solemn obligation to 
do all I can to publish to the world these vis- 
ions that all persons may worship God and obey 
him in his Word.” 
Now that is a genuine, beautiful Christian 
experience. The vision is nothing, but the 
resolve is everything. What better words 
could come into a man’s mind: “I hereby 
resolve.to worship God and obey him in his 
Holy Word?” That is Christian consecra- 
tion of the truest sort, the very best sort of 
conversion. ‘‘ Under this flag there is hope.” 
What truer faith can there be than that ? 


....The Berkshire Industrial Farm has 
fairly enrolled itself by a record of efficient 
service among the most promising reforma- 
tory institutions in the State. It receives di- 
rect from their parents or guardians, or by 
sentence from the courts, unruly and vicious 
boys from six to sixteen years old and puts 
them under a religious, moral and educative 
«uscipline which has worked wonders in the 
reformation and regeneration of boys who 
were otherwise growing up the despair and 
curse of their homes and the terror of the po- 
lice. The Farm is endowed by charter with 
some extremely valuable privileges, which 
put it in its power to place boys who prove 
on probation worthy of trust in homes 
Where some of them have risen to positions 
ot important responsibility. One known to 
the writer having been committed as the ter- 
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ror of the police in one of our cities is now 
the father of a self-supporting family and 
an honored and useful elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. A pubiic meeting, addressed 
by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate and others, 
was held in its behalf on Thursday evening 
last at the Church of the Incarnation on 
Madison Avenue. A very influential and rep- 
resentative audience listened to the speakers, 
who unfolded the plans of the institution, 
explained its needs and gave their testimony 
to the efficiency, accuracy and success of its 
present management in dealing with vicious 
and unruly boys. Without being sectarian, 
the institution is distinctly Christian. Re- 
ligious influence is exerted on all the in- 
mates and combined, as a reformatory 
agency, with the military drill and discipline 
of the family. The farm is cramped in its 
usefulness by the want of money. We can 
assure public-spirited people and the friends 
of such reform that they can make no better 
use of money than by sending it to Mr. Rob- 
ert Carter, treasurer, or Frederick G. Burn- 
ham, Esq., president of the trustees, botn at 
Morristown, N. J. 

....Among the various methods adopted to 
meet the Mormon question as raised by the 
election of Mr. Roberts to the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been the preparation of a 
petition by a committee in Cleveland, Ohio, 
addressed to the House of Representatives. 
This petition sets forth that Mr. Roberts is 
a high member in anid an instrument of the 
Mormon priesthood, an organization profess- 
edly ‘religious, but actually controlling the 
politics of Utah to such an extent that a free 
and fair vote is impossible while it continues 
to exercise its power. (2) He is a self-con- 
fessed polygamist now living with two or 
more females besides his lawful wife, and 
these have recently borne him several chil- 
dren; by common report he has taken one or 
more of these females as a polygamous wife 
quite lately. (3) It is almost beyond doubt 
that he is sent to Congress as an overt act 
of covenant-breaking and defiance against 
the United States by the Mormon leaders; 
both polygamy and interference by the 
priesthood have flourished since Statehood 
as never before since the Edmunds-Tucker 
law was enforced; Mr. Roberts is the expo- 
nent of this element, was elected on this is- 
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sue and will represent it if seated, and the 
facts go to show that this was the definite 
purpose of the priesthood in securing his 
election; such a treasonable, immoral oli- 
garchy, threatening State, Church and home 
at once under the guise of religion, should be 
rebuked in the most stinging manner. (4) lf 
Mr. Roberts is seated it will be considered 
by Mormonism as a great victory over Con- 
gress, a notice that Mormon political meth- 
ods and social scandal are safe from national 
interference, and a recognition of the power 
and in some measure of the rightfulness of 
the “polygamic theocracy.” (5) To seat a 
man guilty of such a crime will be an ever- 
lasting disgrace to Congress and the nation. 
It was at first proposed that this petition 
should be sent direct to members of Congress. 
Later, however, it was felt that possibly bet- 
ter success would be secured, especially in 
view of changes to be made in the mem- 
bership of the House if the petitions were 
forwarded to this committee, of which 
the Rev. John D. Nutting is chairman. His 
address is 775 Logan avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and he will furnish all statements nec- 
essary. 
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NOTES FROM UPPER BURMA. 
BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MIsSIONARY 
Union, 

LITILE of general interest has transpired in. 
Upper Burma during the last year. The Anglo- 
Chinese boundary question is still unsettled, 
but judging from appearances a successful set- 
tlement may be expected during the present 
‘ dry season. Some trouble with the Shans and 
KXachins is anticipated, but a force sufficiently 
strong to meet any possible opposition from 
these quarters will be put in the field. If 
trouble arises it will be because Chinese insti- 

gation is behind it all. 

Mission work has moved steadily forward, 
but under unusual difficulties. A China-Inland 
missionary in Tenguey has been trying for 
nearly a whole year to rent a part of a suitable 
house to live in, but -without success. The 
Chinese are determined to keep foreigners out 
of Yunnan as long as possible. Still, the doors 
must be opened within the near future. From 
Myitkyina, our most northern station in Bur- 
ma, come cheering reports regarding success 
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and growing interest among the people. The 
Shan work in Nam Khan, close to the Chinese 
borders, looks promising, and a few have been 
baptized. Some have been added to the Ka- 
chin church during the year, and it has been 
my pleasure to see Genesis printed, and a Ka- 
chin grammar and vocabulary completed. We 
have much to be thankful for, even tho the 
progress is not as rapid as we could wish. 

Our mission convention and conference, this 
year held in Toungoo, belong to the past, and 
the missionaries are preparing for the cold sea- 
son jungle work. Our meetings were all inter- 
esting, at least to a certain degree, the general 
attendance larger than usual, and the outlook 
for a prosperous year is bright. We had all 
looked forward with much pleasure toward the 
arrival of our Secretary, Dr. Duncan, but the 
disappointing news that he found himself un- 
able to carry out his plans filled us with sor- 
row. All the workers, both native and foreign, 
deeply sympathize with Dr. Duncan in his pres- 
ent afflictions, and a message of condolence was 
sent to him. 

Day before our meetings closed the sad news 
reached us that one of our missionary mothers 
in Burma, Mrs. Stevens, honored and beloved 
by all that knew her, had passed to her glorious 
reward on high. She was nearly eighty-two 
years old and has worked for over sixty years in 
During eleven years she and her 
esteemed and scholarly husband, Dr. BH. A. 
Stevens, were closely associated with Dr. Jud- 
son, and it always was a delight to all to hear 
her relate her experiences from those early 
days. She has done a grand and noble work, 
and her influence has been felt throughout the 
whole of Burma. 

The day after Mrs. Stevens was laid to rest, 
our oldest veteran on the field, Rev. D. L. 
Brayton, of Rangoon, completed his ninetieth 
year. He is now the only survivor of a mis- 
sionary party of seven that landed in Maulmein 
in the year 1837. During his long career he 
has seen nearly all of Burma pass from native 
to British rule, and has seen the mission work 
grow from a small beginning to its present 
large dimensions. His translation of the Bible 
into Pwo Karen and other literary work is well 
known. He has traveled extensively in the 
jungles of Lower Burma, and still takes an 
active interest in all branches of mission work. 
We of a younger generation owe much to these 
pioneers of earlier and more trying days. We 
are thankful for their inspiring presence, and 
well may we pray that we may be enabled to 
do our work as well as they have done theirs. 

BHAMO, 
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AMERICAN COPPER. 

Rumors of an impending consolidation of 
several copper mining companies have re- 
cently drawn public attention to the condi- 
tion of the industry in which these compa- 
nies are engaged and to the extraordinary in- 
crease in the value of the shares of such com- 
panies during the past year on the Boston 
Stock Exchange, which is distinctively and 
2uimost exclusively the American market for 
these securities. This country leads the 
world in the production of copper, as it does 
in the iron industry, and in any review of the 
causes of our present financial strength the 
vrowth of our output and exports of this 
metal should not be overlooked. The recent 
remarkable development of industries in 
which electric force is essential—as in the 
substitution of electric power for horses or 
steam on railway lines—has made new uses 
for copper and increased the demand for it 
in all civilized lands. 

More than 60 per cent. of the world’s output 
of this metal last year was taken from mines 
in the United States, and we sold abroad 56 
per cent. of our product. Altho no other 
country uses as much copper as we do, and 
the consumption here is steadily increasing, 
we were able after supplying our own wants 
to sell abroad a quantity equal to about one- 
third of the world’s entire annual product, or 
almost as much as was taken out of all the 
foreign mines. The value of this exported 
copper was in the neighborhood of $33,000,- 
000. The official record for the calendar 
year is not made up, but we know that the 
exports exceeded $33,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year and were $83,680,000 in 1897, having 
risen to these imposing totals from less than 
$22,000,000 in 1896, and only $15,500,000: in 
1895. The demand is growing and the price 
has advanced from 11 cents a pound at the 
beginning of 1898 to 18% cents at the end of 
the year, and to about 15 cents at the pres- 
ent time. Such prices stimulate production, 
und the American output will be increased. 
l‘ifty miles of unexplored mining territory io 


the rich Lake Superior district are to be 
opened bya newrailroad. The Montana mines 
(now supplying 40 per cent. of the domesti:: 
product) may show but little growth, but 
the Arizona output (now 21 per cent.) was 
enlarged by more than one-third last year 
and will probably be increased by one-quar- 
ter in 1899. Additions to the supply should 
prevent any further advance in price, and 
may cause a reduction from the present 
abnormal figures, which is to be desired. 
The effect of the favorable conditions al- 
ready mentioned upon the shares of cop- 
per mining companies is shown by the rec- 
ord of transactions for the past year on the 
Stock Exchange in Boston, a city where the 
shares of the Lake Superior mines have for 
many years been favorites wth investors. 
It should be said that the shares of several 
of the large companies in Arizona and Mon- 
tana are not in the market. The following 
figures show the advance in Boston, the first 
quotations being the lowest for the month 
of January, 1898, while those in the second 
column were the highest for December: 


Dec., 
1898, 


Jan. 21. 

1899, 
$690 
285 
208 
144 

91 

34 

24 


At the end of December a Boston newspaper 
showed that the market value of the capital 
stocks of thirty-two copper companies prom- 
inent in dealings on the Exchange had been 
doubled in twelve months, rising from a lit- 
tle more than $100,000,000 to $206,000,000. 
Foremost in the list is the Calumet and 
Hecla Company, capitalized originally at 
$2,500,000, in shares of $25 each (half paid 
in), which has distributed nearly $56,000,000 
in dividends. The trading in these copper 
stocks at Boston has now gone beyond a rea- 
sonable and safe limit, and has become high- 
ly speculative, with much attendant risk. A 
considerable part of the increase in quoted 
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market value, however, has a sound basis in 
the present and prospective demand for cop- 
per in traction projects and in industries 
which rely upon electric power, both at home 
and abroad, and also in the general improve- 
ment of business in this country. It is ex- 
pected that consumption in Europe will be en- 
larged, and it is not probable tnat there will 
be in thenearfutureany considerable increase 
of supply except in the United States. The re- 
cent sharp advance in shares may have been 
due in part to an expectation that a com- 
bination of companies would raise the price 
of the metal, but it should be noted that the 


combination project as outlined in published 


reports does not include several companies 
of large output, and that consumption may 
be restricted even by the price reached last 
week. The history of the Sécretan syndi- 
cate’s operations, ten years ago, may be re- 
called now with advantage by those who are 
interested in the copper metal and share 
markets. 
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THIRTY miles from Seattle are the Sno- 
qualmie Falls, 268 feet in hight. For some 
time work has been in progress to use the 
power of these falls for generating electric- 
ity and sending the same to Seattle and some 
other smaller places. The company is now 
taking contracts for power in any amount, 


enabling factories and other industries need-, 


ing power to obtain the same at moderate 
cost. ¥, 

....From the annual reports of twenty- 
three of the thirty-two trust companies doing 
business in this city filed with the Banking 
Department at Albany, we learn that the 
protits, interest and commissions were 
greater during 1898 than in 1897 by $2,647,- 
989, and the dividends were increased $12.- 
500. Some of the trust companies of this 
city are colossal institutions, and their suc- 
cess commands high praise. 

....Ltisstatedthat a corporation called the 
Detroit River Bridge Company, said to have 
behind it the support of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway, will make an effort to obtain 
from Congress an act allowing the construc- 
tion of a high bridge over the Detroit River 
at Detroit. The width of the river within 
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the city limits varies from 1,950 to 2,400 feet, 
and the estimated cost of the bridge is be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $6,000,000. Transporta- 
tion across the river is now by means of 
large ferry boats, which consume much time 
in transfer. 


...After the experimental machinery of 
the Keely Motor Company had been removed 
from Philadelphia to Boston, a committee of 
investigators, among whom were several 
scientific men, went to the former labora- 
tory for the purpose of making an investiga- 
tion. They took up the floors, tore down the 
walls and made general havoc of the place. 
They found underneath the floor a three-ton 
steel sphere which was connected with the 
room above by pipes known as high pressure 
tubing, capable of standing a great strain. 
The investigators decided that compressed 
air had been used by Keely in all of his pub- 
lic experiments, and that the whole Keely 
motor scheme had been a fraud from the 
beginning. 


....At the stockholders’ meeting of the 
National Banks on the 10th inst., the follow- 
ing new directors were elected: William Bar- 
bour, Hanover National; James W. Alexan- 
der, James H. Hyde, Western National; Wil- 
liam Wills, New York National Exchange; 
Ellis H. Roberts, Joseph Beckel, J. W. Cox 
and Brent Good, Franklin National; William 
H. Porter, Chemical; H. O. Havemeyer and 
S. S. Palmer, National City; Henry R. Ickel- 
heimer, Importers and Traders’; George M. 
Coffin and Henry G. Wisner, Phenix; Gates 
W. MecGarrah, Leather Manufacturers’; and 
William B. Boulton, Mechanics’. Francis 
L. Hine, who has been Cashier, was elected 
as Vice-President of the First National 
Bank, succeeding James A. Garfield, re- 
signed. 

....-The Engineering and Mining Journal’s 
estimate of the world’s production of gold 
for 1898 has been published and is based 
upon complete estimates for countries which 
yield about 88 per cent. of the total gold pro- 
duction. These figures give the total of the 
world’s production for 1898 at $286,218,000, 
the yield in 1897 being $237,332,000, an in- 
crease of $48,886,000. The total output of 
gold in the United States in 1898 is given at 
$64,300,000, an. increase during the year of 
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$5,100,000. California was much behind her 
expected production, owing to the great 
drought which existed in that State during a 
large portion of the year. The Klondike is 
credited with $14,190,000, as against $6,190,- 
000 in 1897. 


....Some of the difficulties encountered in 
building one of the three different tramways 
in operation over the Chilkoot pass that are 
given are the extreme cold, making it al- 
most impossible for men to work, the many 
terrible avalanches, the great depth of snow, 
making it necessary to dig often through 
twenty feet of snow before reaching the 
ground, and then finding the ground so hard 
it was impossible to break it with dynamite, 
and many other difficult things. The tram- 
way is 4,000 feet in length and is used only 
for freight. One young woman, a Red Cross 
nurse, was allowed to make the perilous trip, 
but only employees make use of it. It can 
handle fifty tons of merchandise daily and 
the cost of the service is 10 cents per pound 
from Dyea to Lake Linderman. 


....- Mountain railways are no longer rari- 
ties at home or abroad, altho Switzerland 
presents features in this particular style of 
railways which might be called unique. The 
railways on the Rigi Kulm and on Mount 
Pilatus are well known to all European trav- 
elers. A railway is now being constructed 
on the Jungfrau, one of the highest of the 
Swiss Alps, and when completed it will give 
visitors the most magnificent view of snow- 
capped mountains, glaciers and other moun- 
tain and valley scenery in the world. The 
railway will start from Little Scheidegg, at 
the base of the mountain, at which point it 
connects with a steam railway for Lauter- 
brunnen in the valley. The grade of the 
road will vary from about 10 per cent. to 
about 25 per cent. The fourth station is 
nearly 11,210 feet above the sea, thence the 
ascent will be carried to the foot of the ele- 
vator shaft, 240 feet below the highest peak 
of the Jungfrau. The tunnels will be en- 
larged to form the stations, which will be 
provided with windows and balconies in or- 
der that visitors may obtain views. At the 
top of the elevator shaft will be erected an 
observatory. Electricity will be largely used 
in the prosecution of the work. 
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:...A circular letter has been sent to the 
stockholders of the Edison Electrical Ilumi- 
nating Company, stating that Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of thefirm of Spencer, Trask 
& Co., representing the principal stockhold- 
ers of the Edison Company, has entered into 
an agreement for the sale of the Edison 
stock, represented by him, to become bind- 
ing in case the holders of at least 55 per 
cent. of the stock agree to the sale by Feb- 
ruary 15th, terms to. be 220 per cent. of the 
par value of Edison stock, payable in 4 per 
cent. gold bonds due 1949 of the New York 
Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company at par. Mr. R. R. Bowker, first 
vice-president of the Edison Company, and to 
whose efforts is due in a great measure the 
success which has attended it, has offered 
his resignation as first vice-president and is 
reported to have said that he did not propose 
to deposit his stock and was opposed to the 
transaction as unnecessary and undesirable. 
It was said that Mr. Bowker could have re- 
tained his position in the new company had 
he desired to do so, but he was strongly op- 
posed on principle to combinations or trusts, 
or whatever such combinations might be 
called. 


BANK STOCKS. 


....Sales of bank stocks from December 
24th to January 21st were: 


Market and Fulton... .238 
Mer. antile.. ... 
Merchants’ 
Chemical............ 
Oink deen aeds ox 
Commerce..........+ 
Corn Exchange 
Fourth . .......... .. 
Franklin. ............ 
German Exchange...253 | 


946 
Importers and Tra- 


Shoe and Leather....100 
State ot New York. ..120% 
5 





DIVIDENDS, INTEREST, ETC. 


Excelsior Savings Bank, interest 314 per cent. 
per annum. 

Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Railway, 3% per 
cent. semi-annual (preferred), payable Feb- 
ruary 20th. 


Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Railway 344 per 
cent. annual (common), payable February 20th. 


Farragut Fire Ins. Co.,5 per cent. on de- 
mand. 
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SUPERVISION FOR NATIONAL 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


WE have heretofore had considerable to 
say of the so-called “National” Building 
and T.oan associations, carefully distinguish- 
ing these from the local associations -with 
which they apparently seek to be con- 
founded, but with which they have little in 
common. The ordinary savings bank com- 
bines the savings of many persons—savings 
too small and scattered to have much power 
—so that in this way the wage-earners lend 
to the capitalist. The building association 
pools the savings of its members, and lends 
them to some one or moreof themembers at a 
fixed rate, sometimes putting the loan up at 
auction for a premium. The combined funds 
are thus invested in a home for the borrow- 
ing member, who pays interest and repays 
the loan by installments, a mortgage serving 
as security. This is the gist of it, and the 
result has been to provide a great many 
wage-earners in Philadelphia, where the 
scheme originated or first assumed impor- 
tance, with suitable homes. In every way 
and aspect the scheme has been practical, 
useful. suggestive and admirable—one of the 
best pieces of co-operation yet attained. 

Rut strict mutuality has characterized it. 
The management has been in the hands of 
the members; it has been economical, the sal- 
aries being few and very small, if any were 
paid; the members have known, or have 
known of, each other, and, as the scheme has 
been local, all the affairs were kept open and 
in hand, much after the manner of the old 
New England town meetings. Such a 
scheme makes it almost impossible that any 
concealments could occur or that affairs 
could get far wrong. But when, seeking to 
found on the reputation of these successes, 
the “Nationals” were started, the safe- 
guards of the local were lost at once. The 
“ National” invites savings from all over the 
country, holding out the hope of high inter- 
est, and the scheme ceases to be one for 
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building homes, becoming a borrowing and 
investing machinery instead—from building 
it turns to banking. As such, and foreseeing 
that the banking foundation is not solid, we 
felt bound to warn against it, especially 
pointing out that the very name was mis- 
called and deceptive. 

The warning has been justified by large 
salaries paid, by mismanagement, and by 
failures. A bill to be introduced at Albany 
proposes to put all building and loan associa- 
tions as fully under supervision of the State 
as savings banks are. Such institutions are 
not all deceptive or dishonest, or badly man- 
aged, or dangerous; but they are liable to 
be, and all the more because the general suc- 
cess of savings banks is likely to be taken 
as a warrant for them. The proposed law 
emphatically ought to pass. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


On the day after New Year’s, the male em- 
ployees of the Siegel-Cooper store gathered 
in the building pursuant to notice, and re- 
ceived life insurance policies for $1,000 each. 
Four hundred and fifty of these were dis- 
tributed, the ages of the employees receiving 
the gift ranging from sixteen up to nearly 
seventy; the premiums for the first year, 
amounting to $26,415, were paid by the firm. 
A pension fund, not yet reduced to exact 
details, was also outlined, by which a pen- 
sion for every employee, male or female, is 
to be furnished after ten years’ service is 
completed; the foundation for this pension 
is a twenty-year endowment policy for 
$200,000, which has been taken out on Mr. 
Siegel himself. 

It is not probable, but it may be consid- 
ered possible, that the firm really care no 
more about their employees than about the 
panes of glass in their windows, and merely 
reason that the employee will work better and 
be worth more if used well. If this cynical 
view is taken, the firm’s action appears as 
shrewd and enlightened selfishness, and is 
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‘oininendable as good business policy. The 
more agreeable and reasonable view is taken 
that the firm are moved by good will as well 
as policy; then the act is a wise and whole- 
some example to follow in co-operation. It 
is the fact that there have been a few signal 
instances of the failure of a profit-sharing 
scheme to hold out against the demands of 
a “sympathetic” strike; yet the ground for 
all respectable dissatisfaction among wage- 
earnersis their belief that they are wage-earn- 
ers merely and not ina practical sense part- 
ners. The solution cannot be fully reached by 
the wisdom of any oneman,orprobably by the 
struggles of one decade; yet whatever brings 
the owners of capital (which is surplus re- 
sults of industry) and the owners of the 
hands nearer together is a step toward the 
consummation, 





THE BICYCLE ACCIDENT 
HAZARD. 


AS many evil consequences to health, mor 
als and business have been charged upon the 
bicycle, it has also been accused of being dan- 
gerous. Certainly it is dangerous, and so is 
the horse, the gun, the razor, the carving- 
knife, the staircase, the ceiling overhead and 
the floor underneath; the sea has its perils, 
but more have died in bed in one month than 
in all shipwrecks of a hundred years. The 
truth is summed up about the bicycle in 
this: Like everything else, the possibilities 
are always against its user and the probabili- 
ties in his favor; it may be used rationally 
or irrationally, recklessly or carefully, and 
yet the breakneck rider who charges in the 
dark with head down may get home unhurt, 
and the painfully careful rider may encoun- 
ter mishap. Whoever would use the mar- 
velous vehicle can only exercise prudence 
and trust the improbable chances for the 
rest; whoever declines it because it is dan- 
serous is not certain to escape it; he may be 
knocked down at the first corner, for it is 
everywhere, Shall we pull the bedclothes 
over our heads, then? There is no escaping 
death, for when we go into the most impen- 
etrable hiding-place we take death in with 
us, lurking as a possibility in every atom of 
our frame, 
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But exposure to the bicycle hazard carries 
exemption for the time from some other 
classes of hazard. While one is riding, one 
cannot be overturned from a sailboat, for 
example, and the chances of ordinary travel 
and of other modes of amusement are re- 
duced almost to zero; the wheelman may 
possibly be struck by a train at a crossing or 
by a runaway horse, yet the chance is re- 
mote. How dangerous is the bicycle, how- 
ever? The accident insurance companies 
report 28 persons injured in mounting or dis 
mounting, 17 by breakage of the bicycle, 67 
by collision with other riders, 23 by collision 
with wagons, 4 by collision with dogs, 1 by 
collision with an American pig, 5 by coast- 
ing, 17 by catching clothing in the running 
gear. A formidable list, perhaps, but com- 
pare it with the 57 hurt while entering or 
leaving a carriage, 152 thrown out, the 44 
thrown from a horse, the 46 kicked by one, 
the 68 “while working around mules or 
horses,” the 25 stepped on by the clumsy 


‘ beast, the 4 bitten by him, etc. It is only a 


few days since the delightfully fast pace of 
a horse which was “tried” on the Speed- 
way turned itself into a case of runaway, 
and the driver, a “horse” man, threw the 
animal in order to escape an unavoidable col- 
lision, himself being thrown in doing so, and 
both were killed.. Or try comparisons fur- 
ther thus, in the report of one company’s 
experience with three very dangerous mod- 
ern instruments: 
Bicycles 








The bicycle accident is likely to be less se- 
rious than that from the horse, so far as in- 
surance testimony goes. The subject 
is admittedly new yet, and now here is 
the automobile coming. On behalf of this 
we may point out that it will never start it- 
self prematurely, nor will it ever take fright 
or run away; if an automobile escapes from 
control of its rider anywhere—of course as- 
suming that he does not become so palsied 
from fear as to forget what to do—it will be 
on a grade, and the brake power provided is 
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ample. Insurance, however, cannot evade 
responsibility. It must deal with the bicy- 
cle, with the automobile, with acetylene gas, 
and with every instrumentality of progress; 
it must learn each one and be timorously 
fearful of none. 





....The outcome of the annual meeting of 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Company on the 
§th inst. ought to silence for once and all 
any attempts on the part of any outside 
parties to secure control of the company for 
the purpose of winding it up, amalgamating 
it with some other company, or for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. Of the 20,000 shares the 
Hanover’s Vice-President cast 17,294, and 
the unopposed resolution emphatically con- 
firming and approving all acts of the direct- 
ors and officers was passed. Philanthropic 
wrecking must transfer its efforts now to 
some other company. 








Insurance Statements. 


BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


We print this week the thirty-fifth annual 
statement of the Brooklyn: Life, a company 
which has filled a large measure of usefulness, 
and to which a considerable number of people 
are indebted for benefits received under its 
policies. During the year past the company 
has made considerable increase in its surplus, 
and also in its assets, and can claim, we think, 
to be almost the only company which has no 
liability outstanding for death losses or endow- 
ment claims. The Brooklyn issues a variety of 
approved policies, many of which originated 
with it, and which are in the estimation of the 
company the most beneficial for persons under 
the thousand and one different conditions of life 
in which many are placed. The company has 
always been noted for its conservatism and its 
liberality and promptness in the payment of 
claims. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


The Pennsylvania Fire began business in 
1825 under a perpetual charter. Its capital is 
$400,000, its assets amount to $5,230,036.10 and 
its surplus over all liabilities to $2,300,163.37. 
The company during the year has made a com- 
mendable increase in all the essentials. The 
Pennsylvania is represented in all the States 
and Territories, and our readers in placing fire 
insurance would do well to remember this fact. 
R. Dale Benson is President; W. Gardner Cro- 
well is Secretary. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
aah OF AMERICA, OF NEWARK, 


There is a zest; a breeziness, a vim connected 
with the twenty-third annual statement of the 
Prudential Insurance Company which almost 
takes one’s breath away. This company, being 
only twenty-three years old, would, under ordinary 
circumstances, be supposed to have the strength 
and vigor of an ordinary, twenty-three-year-old 
company, but it bids fair, if it keeps on as it 
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has been doing for a few years, to rival some 
of the companies having twice its age. It is 
now a great company. The Prudential was 
organized as an industrial company only, and 
has continued to transact that kind of life insur- 
ance with the very greatest success and with 
commensurate benefit to its beneficiaries. 
The industrial business has conferred the great- 
est service upon people in moderate circum- 
stances and deserves the hearty co-operation of 
every man interested in his fellow-man. Some 
years since the Prudential began, in addition, 
its regular life business, and it has shown the 
wisdom of the step. It is one of the most im- 
portant of our regular life companies. Last 
year it gained in assets $4,900,000, and in 
capital and surplus to policy-holders $648,000. 
It also gained in income, insurance in force and 
in policies in force. Its assets amount to $28,- 
887,196.42 and its capital and surplus to policy- 
holders $5,888,894.76. John F. Dryden, the 
President of the Prudential, is one of the able 
life underwriters of this country, and the results 
of his management of the vem A attest the 
fact. Leslie D. Ward is Vice-President, Forrest 
F. Dryden is Secretary, and Horace Alling 
‘l'reasurer. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE ~ at OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MAS 

The Springfield fas and Marine, the largest 
fire insurance company chartered by the State 
of Massachusetts, has been in business for fifty 
years, and for a long time has been a power in 
the land among insurance companies. It has 

for years had excellent management and has a 

reputation for promptness and liberality in the 

settlement of claims. Its assets amount to $4,- 

774,658.39 and its net surplus to $1,596,569.40. 

The hp rig gained in assets during the year 

$267,381.54 and in surplus $245,669.45. A. W. 

Damon is President and Sanford J. Hall is Sec- 

retary. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The Massachusetts Mutual .is rapidly ap- 
proaching its semi-centennial, the annual state- - 
ment published to-day being its forty-seventh. 
It has during all these years occupied a prom- 
inent and valuable place in the life insurance 
field, has been conducted ably and conservatively 
and has always been held in the highest esteem. 
The company’s assets on the first of January 
amounted to $22,035,448.27, an increase during 
the year of $1, 693,000, and its surplus at the 
same time was $1, 959,503. 16, a gain during the 
year of $201,211 The company had insurance 
in force December 31st amounting to $115,678,- 
483. All policies issued by the Massachusetts 
Mutual contain the most approved and desir- 
able features. John A. Hall is President and 
Henry M. Phillips is Secretary. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The thirty-ninth annual statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Company shows that this 
excellent company has continued to follow dur- 
ing the year the course marked out for itself 
some years since of increasing each year its 
assets, surplus, new business, premium income 
and insurance in force. The assets of the com- 
pany on the first of January amounted to $10,- 
559,150.87 and its surplus to $1,152,968.03. 
The Home Life is a well-managed, conservative, 
excellent and strong company, an exceedingly 
desirable one with which to place life insurance. 
George HB. Ide is President, William M. St. 
— vice-President, and Ellis W. Gladwin Sec- 
retary. 
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PEBBLES. 


Some families are so old they have become 
monotonous.—Detroit Journal. 

....' George, are you doing anything for that 
dreadful cough?” “Yes.” “ What are you 
doing?” “ Coughing.”—Chicago Record. 


...-Hternal vigilance is the price at which a 
city can hold its own property.—The Herald, 
Peoria, Ill. ; 


....The year 1899 may be even more inter- 
esting than 1898. No one should miss it.—The 
Republican, Springfield. 


...-It is surprising how many men have 
slouchy, careless business methods. The writer 
of this is one of them; the reader is probably 
another.—Atchison Globe. 


...».The kiss that’s stolen, now, is kissed 
And gone for good; however, 
The kiss that’s kissed is seldom missed 
So much as the kiss that’s gests 4 
—Puck. 


...-Cleverton: “They say Dewey may be put 
up for President.” Dashaway: “That would 
be a pity.” Cleverton: “Why?” Dashaway: 
“He ought to be allowed to continue to serve 
his country.”—Puck. 


..“ It’s all up with us now,” he remarked 
as he raised the umbrella. ‘“ No,” she replied, 
“you mean that it is all over between us.” And 
if it was not laughter that shook the ribs of the 
umbrella it must have been the wind.’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


....-Mrs. Bragg: “ My husband served three 
years in the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington.” Mrs. Caustic: “Indeed? I was un- 
aware that dining-rooms were connected there- 
with.”—Judge. ; 


_.+++“TI would like to know why the Senator 
visits the President so often.” “He is trying 
to get his nephew’s brother-in-law appointed a 
member of the new Commission.” ‘“ What Com- 
mission is that?” ‘The Commission to in- 
ie? is the ‘ War Investigating Commission.’ ” 
—Life. 

.... When Li Hung Chang was in England 

an admirer sent him a specially fine bull-terrier, 
intended to watch over the veteran statesman’s 
declining years. The following letter—so the 
story goes—was received in acknowledgment: 
“My dear , While tendering my best thanks 
for sending me your dog, I beg to say that, as 
for myself, I have long given up the practice of 
eating dog’s flesh; but my attendants, to whom 
I handed the creature, tell me they never tasted 
anything so nice—yYour devoted L.”—House- 
hold Words. 
_ +:;+Mr. T., a business man, rents desk-room 
in his office to Mr. B., whence the following 
story: “Is Mr. B. in?” asked a caller. “ No,” 
replied Mr. T., thinking he recognized an un- 
welcome caller. “ Well, I’ll wait for him,” re- 
plied the caller, sitting down. At five o’clock 
he was still waiting. At five-thirty, still wait- 
ing. A few minutes before six Mr. T. closed 
his desk for the day and prepared to go home. 
The caller ventured to ask if Mr. B. was likely 
to return to his office that day. Mr. T. an- 
swered: “ No; he is in Sacramento, and will be 
back next ‘Tuesday morning.” The caller 
showed no anger. On the contrary, he smiled. 
“Don’t apologize,” he said; “my business was 
not important, and your office’ has proved a 
pleasant lounging place. Fact is,” he blandly 
added, “I suppose I’m coming down with the 
smallpox, and the doctor told me I must stay 
indoors and keep warm.”—Argonaut, 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY MISS VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Both Sides of the Bor- 
der,” by G. A. Henty. 


A SQUARE OF SQUARES. 


** *£ &*© &© & & & 


* 


I. Uprer LEFT-HAND Square: 1, Spirit. 2, 
a kind of duck; 3, a saw; 4, a Shakespearean 
character ; 5, to run. 

II. Upper Rigut-Hanp Square: 1, To 
stretch; 2, a governor; 3, to run away; 4, a 
Roman historian; 5, to align. 

111; Lower LErt-HAaNp Square: 1, To have 
a particular direction; 2, a Dutch coin; 8, to 
extract; 4, long, narrow tracts of land; 5, to 
array. : 

LOWER RIGHT-HAND Square: 1, To trim; 
2, the grass-cloth plant; 3, an ant; 4, a work- 
man’s bench; 5, a long seat with a back. 

§. OC. STUNTZ. 
CHARADE. 


My first sailed high over forest and fen 
In one of the stories of Kipling; 
My second the seventeenth-century men 
Loved well, as they sat at their tippling ; 
My total is always the way of a man 
From Chicago clear to Peshawur, 
Whenever his wife lets him look up her tan 
Walking-gloves in the bureau TR. 


DIAMOND IN A SQUARE. 


Square: 1, To hold fast; 2, a beverage; 3, 
ready to move; 4, exchanges for money; 5, to 
crowd. 

INcLupDEp DiamMonp: 1, In Shafter; 2, a long 


period of time; 3, quick in movements; 4, a 
measure of length; 5, in Shafter. H. W. E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY 12TH. 
WAR NEWS, ABBREVIATED. 


Schley caught Cervera and won a sea, 

our Dewey won before. 

Sampson sighs. “I ought to be 

¢ man who shed that gore.” 

Merritt, you won, and Brooks won, too, 

While Hobson up the “ Merrimac” blew. 

With grammar shaky, but ere true, 

Cuba ought to won, and United States too. 

DICKENS’ PRimMaL Acrostic.—Primals, Pardig- 

le. 1, Pawkins; 2, Avenger; 3, Rosa; 4, De- 
foree: 5, Izzard; 6, Gradgrind; 7, Green; 8, 
Lane; 9, Emmeline. 

A SQUADRON oF SHiIrs.—1l, Constable 5 2, hard- 
ship: 3, statesmanship; 4, lordship and ladyship ; 
5, scholarship ; 6, championship; 7, fellowship; 8, 
friendship; 9, companionship; 10, partnership; 
11, workmanship; 12, leadership. 
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PERSONALS. 


Rospert A. YERBURGH, a wealthy member of 
Parliament from Lancashire, hasprovided money 
to found in one of the English commercial cities 
a professorship of Chinese economics, his purpose 
being to promote the interests of British trade 
in China. It is expected that the chair will be 
established at Victoria University, Manchester. 


....All hope of finding Andreé, alive or dead, 
has not been given up. At Copenhagen a trav- 
eler named Bruun is organizing an expedition 
to look for some trace of him next summer in 
Northeastern Greenland. It was reported last 
week that a searching party of Swedes had prob- 
ably been drowned at the mouth of the Lena. 


...-To the village of Branford, Conn., where 
he was born, Timothy B. Blackstone, of Chicago, 
gave, four or five years ago, a beautiful library 
building of marble, designed by a Chicago archi- 
tect and erected at a cost of $400,000. He en- 
dowed it with $100,000 in 1896, and now it is 
announced that he has added $100,000 to this 
library fund. Branford is on the shore of the 
Sound, eight miles east of New Haven. 


...-The Rev. O. R. Lovejoy, of Michigan, is 
an applicant for the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
and ‘he was to have addressed the congregation 
on Sunday, the 15th inst. But he was taken ill 
just before the beginning of the service. To save 
the audience from disappointment his wife un- 
dertook to fill his place. After hasty prepara- 
tion she preached for an hour from the text, 
“For this is the victory that overcometh the 
world,” and the sermon is said to have been a 
very good one. ‘ 

....The Grand Duke Cyril] Vladimirovitch of 
Russia, cousin of the Czar, who arrived in New 
York on the 2d inst., from the West, is a tall 
and handsome young man, who speaks English 
fluently and is quite willing to talk with report- 
ers. He was on his way from Chinese waters, 
where he has passed the last two years, to Bu- 
rope in order that he might be present at the 
marriage of his sister, and he sailed for Genoa 
on the 4th. The extension of the power of the 
United States in the Far Hast, he said, was 
quite satisfactory to Russia. He predicted that 
we should have war with the Filipinos, and re- 
marked that the partition of China is only a 
question of time. 

...-Dr. 8S. C. Chandler, of Cambridge, Mass., 
receives from the Academy of Sciences of the 
Institute of France the Lalande prize for his 
work in astronomical science, especially in con- 
nection with the problem of the variation of 
latitude and in observations of variable stars. 
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The Academy awards the Damoiseau prize to 
Dr. George William Hill, of Washington, for 
his researches in mathematics and astronomy. 
Another American, Dr. Charles A. Schott, of 
Washington, receives the Henry Wilde prize for 
his investigations concerning terrestrial magnet- 
ism. 
....George Gemunder, who died a few days 
ago in Astoria, a suburb of New York, at the 
ripe age of ninety-two, had been making violins 
in this country for fifty years, and was known 
the world over as a master of his art. His violins 
had won the highest prizes at ten World’s Fairs. 
The instrument, made by himself, which he sent 
to the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 was a copy of 
a Guarnerius. Because of the peculiar excel- 
lence of its tone the jury declared that it could 
not be a modern violin but was an original in- 
strument of the classic period. This opinion 
was regarded with great dissatisfaction by the 
maker, who mourned over it for many years. 


....When M. Zola hurriedly fled from Paris 
last summer to England, he knew scarcely a 
word of English, and relied upon a bit of paper 
on which a friend had written ‘“ Charing Cross ” 
and the name of a village in Warwickshire. He 
traveled alone, and was assisted in London and 
elsewhere by the police, who guided him from 
one station to another. When at last he 
reached his destination he handed to the land- 
lord of the village hotel a note of recommenda- 
tion from M. Clémenceau. He was recognized 
by the landlord’s little daughter, who had seen 
his portrait in a paper, but she kept his secret. 
Since that time M. Zola has changed his resi- 
dence several times. He has learned to read the 
English journals and is studying the laws and 
customs of the country. 


....They named him Tomas Cervera. He 
was a black-and-white cat, found on the “ Cris- 
tobal Colon” by the wreckers twenty-six days 
after the Spanish ships came out of Santiago 
harbor. When the “ Maria Teresa” started for 
Norfolk he was placed on board, and when that 
ill-fated ship grounded he fell into the hands of 
the natives of the island. Rescued once more, he 
was brought on the “ Vulcan” to New York, 
where he became one of the lions of the Cat 
Show. But from the day when the pride of 
Spain’s navy succumbed to American guns, mel- 
ancholy had marked Tomas for her own. Con- 
tinually brooding over the misfortunes of his 
native land, he refused to be comforted, and 
after the signing of the peace treaty he fell into 
a decline.: On the 19th inst. he gave up his nine 
lives. ‘Those who had come to know him well 
say that he died of a broken heart. 
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That Pimple 


On Your Face is There to Warn You 
of Impure Blood. 

Painful consequences may follow a neglect of this 
warning. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it will purify 
your blood, cure all humors and eruptions, and make you 
feel better in every way. It will warm, nourish, and 
invigorate your whole body and prevent serious illness, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 
Prepared only by C. I, Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, 





25 cents. 














for Eating, Drinking, | 
Cooking, Baking, &c. 


Purity of Material and 
Deliciousness of Flavor 
Unexcelled. Nae Sta 


For Sale at our Stores 
and by 


Grocers Everywhere. 























For 97 Years 
BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 





Crackers regen ore 1 


.; 7 letters, no 
less, ? 


have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are Bisa bcone g 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
FREE ! Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 

















MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 
s CURES CATARRH 
never been equalled for tho instant relief of 
res Deaf- 


Tt has 
Catarrh.¢ Cold in in the Head and jigpcnone. Cu 
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it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 
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and nrfectly'& safe for use. 
lelivered to any part of the “Greater New York,” 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 


“ BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 
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YOU 





ENJOY READING 
THE INDEPENDENT; 


OTHERS 


WILL ENJOY 
IT TOO, 





IF YOUR FRIENDS SEE IT, THEY ARE SURE TO LIKE IT. 


Cut out this slip and mail it to THE INDEPENDENT, 


PuBLISHER, THE INDEPENDENT: 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Please send free sample copies to the following: 


Si gnalns 





Club Subscriptions. 


Subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT can secure sub- 
scriptions to the prominent periodicals at a considerable 
reduction from publishers’ rates, 





Regular 
fic Our Price. 


Atlantic Monthly, 
Century: Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, 

Forum, 

Harper’s Bazar, | 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
McClure’s Magazine, 
af s Magazine, 
New England Magazine, 
North American Review, 
Overland Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Review of Reviews, 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 


The above will be furnished fo any subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT at prices named. Rates upon any other 
periodicals will be given upon application, 

Remittances should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 








Don’t Cough ! 


You won’t have to if you use 
Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 


coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 


ready for immiediate use. 





Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts. by all Druggists. 


Try it for a Cough. 
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Compel your dealer to get , 
yon Menieetiy tonipichionnays ii New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - - - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIFS, - - = = «= 24,811,707 55 


1 $2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the casb surrender and paid- 


a lee — to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. . Pamphlets. rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
Grand Pianos in | the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Pianos of other make, in perfect Ay F- ~ Tempers ALFRED D. POSTER, Vice-President. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
NEW VORK. WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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neys to break? 
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Whooping 4 
, Folens, cosh. Croup, 
Asthma,Colds ; 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use han cig toon 4 ; 

Do Yo heoping Cough f 
; stops Croup almost immediately, and if used 

iil cure a cold before any complications can § 

N. ,» M:D., of St. Louis, says: “1 have in- & 

4 under my direction to secure it.” §& 

nae ar: “Trecommendthatnofamily 4 

oung children should be without it.” . | 

Chichester, M.D., of New York, says: “As a vehicle for f 
orperen f purposes Cresolene is immediately success- 

ful.” Anthony Comstock, says: “Malignant Diph- | 

theria in my house; Cresolene used ; cases recove in 5 

two weeks; no others were affected.” Descriptive booklet 4 

with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists, it 

u 

( 
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VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 
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One small profit added to the actuai 
costof making. 





We're the Largest Manufactur- 
Bernese tx the — MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


to 

r Assets.... eecces wore eeee oeee $8,000,000 
For twenty-six years we have sold on x 
this money saving plan. We ship any. Offers g per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
rare Sees.” Syeryaing mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
Our line consists of Rockaw: Sur- necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
es, Driv- TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 

and TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Send for our large Free Catalogue. You Per Cent 
ELKHART iS yA SEVET Clear of Taxes 


\ secured by first mo: 
“| Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
: ‘W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, yore " ya ae falluresare yoknowa ona intacens oe 
n«ipal are prom ; e have made loa’ 
ELKHART, INDIANA. ovality for ulteen ‘years and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 


Established 1888.) Grand Forks, N. D. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits rin et alone. and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities listed at the New Yor Boston, Philadelphia and 


itimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
mat ~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
24 BROAD STREET. 

Stecks, Bonds, and Grain Bought, sold, and car- 
ried on Margin. 

Information furnished on all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 

Daily market letter furnished on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative accounts of 25 shares and upward re 
ceive special attention. 





Government 4"> 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS F ISHE 
FOR THE a” RCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF above 


SECURITIE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST.(Bank ot Commerce Building), N.Y. 


yA 
ce] 
20 year 6 pr crnt. semi-annual interest ; perfect 
security. For particulars address 


AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


To Conservative Investors 


Ifyou are satisfied with six percent. interest on your 
money, promptly paid semiannually, with absolute 
safety of your principal, we would be giad te cerre- 
spond with you with reference to loans on first mort- 
gage in this city and section. We have invested fer 
years our Trust Funds in these securities, and, 
while we cannot offer unusual inducements in the 
way ofextravagant interest rate«, we do offer se- 
cure pretection and a fair return. We invite cor- 
respondence from prudent people who will inves- 
tigate into our methods, business and responsibility. 


SOUTHERN LOAN & TRUST CO., 


MACON, GEORGIA. 





Thoroughly safe and conservative. 
vestments possible for people of means, 


One of the best in- 





GOLD BOND INVESTMENT 





ELECTION NOTICES. -...” 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL’ BANK. OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, ‘January 12th, 1899. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders- of this bank, 
held January 10th, 1899, the following-named gentlemen 





were unanimously re-elected Directors: { 


Robert W. 
cc T. Wilson, 
( 


J. Edward. Simmons, 
William S. Opdyke, 
Cannon. 


elius N. Bliss, 
Charles Stewart ems > 
James G. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimously 
Vice-President. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Co., 


Ne. 34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
At the annual election, held on the 9th inst., the following 


lemen were Cc n 
7 DIRECTORS: 
- REMSEN LANE, FRANK P. CARPENTER, 





re-elected 
Cashier. 





OH 
ALBERT MATHEWS 
DA AVID 8. EGLESTON, 


LLIAM D. SLOANE 

tLES K. WALLACE, 

PH T. LOW 

SAREE Ee 

LOUIS F. DOMMERICH, 
MES CLARK 

















CK SSON, 
IN REYNOLDS, 
A. FERGUSON 
IN F. FABENS, 
NC E JOHN B. NOYES. 
q ELL DANIEL EDWARDS 
BLE “8 SH Ww. J. C. HERMAN TRO! 
STUAR SON, GEORGE CRO 
WM. TLE ‘BUTLER, Jz., B. W. ARNOL 
And the sows gentlemen were chosen sect of the 


t ual electi 
mee ARQUIS Cc. GASPER, THyO- V. BOYNTON, 
Ata subsequent meetin = ; I, Remsen Lane was 
res! 




















New York, Jan, 2th, 1899. 


DIVIDENDS. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS 2 cay 
COR. 23D 8T. AND 6TH 
The Trustees have ordered —s Crelited 7 depositors JAN. 
1, 1899, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums of $5 and Fi. to 
its made on or before JAN. 10 will draw interest from 
GEORGE C. WALDO * ~ 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secreta 


T. PAUL, IN MPANY & OMAHA 
CHICAGO, a “YY TLWAy ay MEANY, 


52 W. 

New YorK, ; January Pe 1899. 

A semi annual poten: of TRREE AN PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock, and an annual dividend ot THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER GEN rT’ on the nym 9 stock of this com- 
pert. y have been declared from the ea the fiscal year end- 
pocemier, Sist, = pagable s at this Sthee on Monday, Febru- 
ary 20, . Transfer 11 close on Tuesday, January Sist, 
and reopen on Wednesday, February as 











1899. 
0. HOWE, Treasurer. 


NO. 346 BROADWAY, 
New York, Jan. 10, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of the FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. have this day de- 
clared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 








